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Lived in Middletown. 
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Fourth Bishop of Connecticut. 


St. John’s Church, Hartford, October 29, 18 


Fifth Bishop-of Connecticut. 
Consecrated in Trinity Church, New Haven, October 28, 1897. 


Consecrated 
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'THE AMBITIOUS GUEST! 
By 


KENNETH WALTER CAMERON 


Under the year 1826 in the Archives of the ‘Diocese of Connecticut! are newspaper 
accounts of the White Mountain catastrophe which, a century and a quarter ago, for 
nearly twelve months provided New England clergy with vivid sermon illustrations of 
pessible divine judgment, just as Captain Eddie Rickenbacker's remarkable deliverance 
from the perils of the ocean during World War II seemed to him and to hundreds of the 
clergy an act of divine previdence. We have no evidence that Hawthorne regularly 
heard pulpit discourses in Salem and Boston during his pest-college years, but we know 
that he read them in printed ferm and eagerly devoured stories in old news sheets. 
Since, moreover, all important daily papers in New England, and most of the weeklies, 
including those circulated in his home, carried unusually full reports of the cloud- 
burst and landslides at Crawford's Notch and of the efforts of rescuers and road re- 
pairers over a span of several months, we can, I think, assume that Hawthorne began 
contemplating the possibilities of the story, "The Ambitieus Guest,"* closer to Sep- 
tember, 1826, than, as is currently believed, after September, 1852, when he made a 
visit--prebably not his first--te the scene of the tragedy. In fact, the newspapers 
in their variations and hearsay reports significantly foreshadewed the unknown travel- 
ler ef the later story, and, despite a predominant interest in horrible and sensation- 
al details, ® suggested some of the great themes which Hawthorne employed. He did not, 
as has been believed, hear a story from a few eyewitnesses and put it fer the first 
time into print. Like Shakespeare in the use ef Holinshed's Chronicles, Hawthorne here 
deliberately capitalized upon the public's large awareness of the "facts" in erder te 
give to the stirring events a new and powerful fecus and to universalize their signifi 
cance. For a full appreciation of what his story seught to accomplish and of what it 


RS ET 


1 See the "Chronological File,” Diocesan Archives, Trinity College Library, Hartford. 

2 See Marion L. Kesselring, Hawthorne's Reading: 1828-1850, N.Y., 1949, po 36 et passim; also Robert 
Cantwell, Nathaniel Hawthorne: The American Years, N.Y, 1948], pe 118. For example, he read in these 
early years such works as Jeremy Taylor, Discourses on Various Subjects, (3 vols.), Boston, 1816; Wile 
liam Cobbett, Sermons on Hypocrisy and Cruelty etce., London, 1822; Henry Colman, Sermons on Various Sub- 


jects, Boston, 1820. 

8 Hawthorne was graduated from Bowloin on September 7, 1825, and seems to have spent most of the years 
immediately following at his home in Salem. Evidence is found in his surviving letters and in the charg 
ing records of the Salem Athenaecume 

4 First published in the New England Magazine, VIII, pp. 425-431 (June, 1835). 

5 See Elizabeth Lathrop Chandler, "A Study of the Sources of the Tales and Romances Written by Nathan- 
fel Hawthorne Before 1853," Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, VII, noe 4 (July, 1926), pe 57. 
That Hawthorne knew the White Mountains and the Notch during college days is suggested by Cantwell, op. 
cite, Pe 84.6 

6 The public of the 1820's was avidly interested in the gothic and bizarre as the following typical 
newspaper headings will suggest: "Horrid Occurrence," "Melancholy Accident,” "Horrible Assassination, * 
"Infemous Fraud," "Singular Circumstance," "Diabolical Act," "Stranger Found Deade" An editorial, "To 
Our Readers,” on page 2 of the Yeoman's Gazette, Concord, Mass., Nov. 17, 1827, comments on the prevail- 
ing taste: "Though we can select right good things, and by aid of scissors and lead make them typical 
of equally good things in our own vineyard, yet it is not in our power to manufacture such items out of 
our own pericranium. For example, we cannot manufacture shocking accidents, however agreeable it may b¢ 
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meant to his contemporaries, therefore, we 
’ must first go to typical press reports 
em pete ees a part of his donnée, / associated him closely with the eendiae pub- 
oF an elped him keep his achievement indigenous and realistic, in contrast to its 
+ counterpart, Longfellow's "Excelsior," published seven years later.8 The follow- 
Eo ee Re Genes ele reports that were copied in hundreds of news- 
antic Seaboar will preface o id - 
tinctive contribution to eur literature. ‘ Be SREB AE PTA PE oie ea 


I. EARLIEST NOTICES 


(The Traveller, Boston, Friday morning, Auge 25, 1826, pe 2:] (Reprinted from Dover Gazette] 


Great Freshet.----The heavens have been unusually propitious to us in these regions within the last 
fortnight. For several days and nights the rain descended without intermission, threatening us almost with 
another deluge.... The old folks were full of wise saws and curious prophesyings. Some good people of 


the town thought one Noah, an ancient of great respectability, had made his appearance among USese. The 
poidest inhabitants say there has not been the like in Dover these forty years. ---~Dover Gazette. 


[Yeoman's Gazette, Concord, Mass., Sept. 4, 1826:] 


Melancholy~-=--Since our paper went to press we have been verbally informed by a gentleman direct from 
the White Hills, that the family of Capt. Sam'l Willy, who resided at what is called the "Notch House” in 
Bartlett, consisting of 11 persons, were lost during the shower of rain on Monday night last. The house 
was found much injured by a "slide" from the mountain, and it is supposed the family were alarmed, and 
fled for safety, and were either buried in the earth by some "slide” or carried away by the waters, as not 
one of them have been heard of since. The clothes of the family were found in the house by their bed sides, 
and had they remained there they would have been preserved. 


[Columbian Centinel, Boston, Wed., Sept. 6, 1826, pe 2, reprinted the preceding from Concord and added: J 


We have conversed with a gentleman recently from the vicinity of the White Hills who mentions, that Mr. 
WILLY'S family consisted of nine persons;--=-that they resided between the two Crawfords;---that they were 
alarmed by the noise of an avelanche [sic] which destroyed the barn, fled from the house, and were over=~ 


_whelmed by another avelanche.---The house was not destroyed. It was calculated that the rise of the river 


in Conway, &c. in consequence of the rain, was nearly as great as in 1820, when it rose 20 feet, and der 


| stroyed the bridges, &c. The produce on the intervale in Fryburg suffered considerable losse 


_ [Columbian Centinel, Boston, Sept. 9, 1826, ps Ti "DISTRESSING EVENT". 
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must have been qverwhelmed soon after they left it. 
men, have been found at the distance of about 60 rods 


The following particulars of the effect of the late destructive avelanches from the White Mountains, 


in addition to those already given, are furnished by the Portland papers, and letters from the vicinity. 


The unfortunate family destroyed was composed of Mr. WILLY, his wife, five children, and two hired mene 


Mr. We had recently removed thither from Fryeburg, and the family was highly respected for their amiable 


and affectionate manners, for their neatness, and obliging attentions to travellers. The children were 
very interesting. It is supposed to be about 11 o'clock at night, when the noise of the approaching ave- 


_lanche so alarmed them as to compel them to leave their beds and fly from the house nearly naked, and they 


The bodies of Mr. and Mrs. W. and of one of the hired 
from the house, dreadfully mangled. The other bodies 
had not been discovered. The house was six miles distant from any other human habitation and the mountains 
on each side them nearly three thousand feet in height.---The house was found untouched; the rocks passing 
about 6 feet from it.---Two horses were killed in the barn, which was situated but a short distance from 
the house. The sufferings of the unfortunates can be better felt by sympathizing hearts than described. 
The Saco river, which has its rise near the notch, was so swelled by the torrents as to overflow its 

banks, and occasion a great destruction in Bartlett and Conway, to the crops, mills, and bridges; and in 
Fryeburg, in which town the river winds its course a distance of nearly thirty miles, large quantities of 


to record them after others have made them and however great the avidity of people to read them may bee 
We cannot, even for the sake of giving interest and variety to our paper, occasion destructive fires, 
yet we know our readers find these fires among the most attractive items in our columnsee.. Nay more, 
we cannot so much as induce our own annual Cattle Show to come round more than once in & yeareecee Nor 
have we ability to overturn stages, fight duels, blow up power magazines, multiply shipwrecks, mus ters, 
eoe wars, earthquakes, tempests, revolutions, battles, o«.. murders, thefts, robberies, counterfeitings, 


capital trials, hangings, hurricanes, or unseasonable snow-stormSecee" 
7 See Henry James, "The Art of Fiction," in Selected Fiction, ed. Leon Edel, N.Y. (Everyman's Lib.), 


1953, pe 5996 
& See the note by Henry A. Pochmann and Gay Wilson Allen, Masters of American Literature, (2 


vols.), 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/historiographer_1955-12 14 
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corn, potatoes, meadow hay, and some cattle were swept away from the fine intervale lands so highly prized 
there. At Mr. Crawford's, eight miles from the notch, the water rose two feet in his house situated at 
some distance from the Saco, and his farm, so well known to travellers, was either destroyed or covered 
with rocks and rubbish. The obstructions to the road, which forms the only communication between those 
who reside on the East and West of these New England Alps, will require immense labor to remove. The road, 
we believe, is a turnpike, a considerable part of the shares of which are owned in this Cityeecoe 


| [Yeoman's Gazette, Concord, Mass., Sat., Sept. 9, 1626, p. 3:] [From the Portland Advertiser, Sept.5] 


A gentleman of this town, who has recently returned from Conway, has favored us with some of the par= 
ticulars of a disaster near the Notch of the White Hills which happened last week. The afternoon had been 
rainy, which continued until 11 o'clock in the evening, when it cleared away. About the same hour, a 
great noise was heard at the distance of several miles like the rushing down of rocks and much water from 
the mountains. The next morning the poeple at Conway could discern that some disaster of no ordinary 
character had happened by the appearance of the mountains each side of the road. On repairing to the spot, 
they found Mr. Willey's house standing near the notch unhurt, but destitute of any of the family. It was 
supposed they left it in their fright, and were instantly swept away, and buried under the rocks and earth 
which were borne down by the freshet. This family consisted of Mr. Willey, his wife, five children and 
two hired men, all of whom were suddenly swept from time to eternity by this lamentable disaster. Had they 
remained in the house, they probably would have been safe.---Three of those unfortunate persons have since 
been dug out from under the earth and rocks, which were carried along with them. 

All the out buildings were destroyed and the horses in the stable. The oxen were saved. The road is 
filled up several miles to that degree that it is thought impracticable to make another. It is supposed 
that a water spout gathered and burst against the mountains, which produced so great a freshet instanta- 
neously as to carry every thing before it. Rocks of several tons were swept away. The Saco river had 
risen at Fryeburg the next morning ten feet. 


[Essex Register, Salem, Mass., Thurs., Sept. 7, 1826, pe 1, repeated the Concord news item of Sept. 4, 
after the following: ] 

White Mountains.=---A report has been current for two or three days past of the destruction of a family 
at the notch of the White Mountains, by a fall of a part of the Mountain. 


II. THE PRINCIPAL NARRATIVES 


(4) {INFORMATION CONTAINED IN A LETTER PROM MR. GOSS, EDITOR OF THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE INTELLIGENCER, at Haver- 

hill, N.H., sent to the editor of the Boston Courier. It appears in the Boston Courier, Sept. 9, 1826, 
p- 2; in the Boston Courier (Semi-Weekly), Sept. 11, 1826, p. 1; and in Yeoman's Gazette, Concord, Masse, 
‘Sat., Sept. 16, 1826, p. 3:] (Cf. Boston Commercial Gazette, Sept. 11, 1826, p. 4.] 


A number of my neighbors started from this place on Friday morning last for the White Hills, for the 
purpose of beholding the work of devastation which the late slides or avalanches have made. It is, say 
they, impossible to describe what they have seen. To begin. You will picture to yourself from one to 

one hundred and fifty of these slides coming down from the top of the mountain, some fifty, some 100, and 
from fifty to eight hundred feet in width, and extending from three to five miles, carrying trees, huge 
stones, &c. with the velocity of lightning. Poor Mr. Willey and his family have met with a most melan- 
“choly fate. Had*they but staid in their house, they would have been safe, as that, with a few feet of 
land in front, was the only place of refuge which was left them, yet they sought for a more safe one, and 
perished. One of these slides came down in the rear of Mr. W's house, within three feet, and there stop= 
ped, piled up about 100 feet high, with large logs, stones, trees, dirt, &c. Another stopped in front 
of the house, after taking the shed, barn, &c, in its way. In this slide it is supposed that Mr. Willey 
and family perished, as they were found about fifty rods from the house, among the timber of the barne Mr. 
W. when found, had both of his legs and both arms broken, and was otherwise bruised. His wife was most 
horribly mangled--nearly half her head, from the forehead to the back part, was gone, literally torn off 
and there she lay, naked, with her brains scattered around, a most hideous spectacle. The hired man was 
also much bruised. I am this evening informed that the entrails of one of the children have also been 
_ found. About 200 people are constantly employed in search of the bodies-=--It is however supposed that 
the bodies of the children were carried by the water into the river. The water rose in the river, about 
iG miles from the Notch, 5 feet an hour, and was 25 feet higher than is usual. It is impossible to make 
or clear out the road again. Some of the stones that came from the mountain are as large as some two-story 
dwelling houses, and piled on top of each other for miles. It will take a man nearly a day to walk from 
“Mr. E. Ae Crawford's to the scene of desolation. If any person ever had a desire to see the White Moun=- 
Binins, they could now be well paid for their trouble. People are daily passing for that purpose. 
‘Richard Bartlett, Sec'y. of State, and Mr. J[acobd] B. Moore, were at Crawford's when this rain com- 
“menced, or rather they had started the Sunday afternoon previous for the Mountain, (Mount Washington) and 
had got as far as the Camp, where they staid all night. In the morning it began to rain in torrents, 
e They barely escaped to Crawford's with their lives. The 
and the water ran through the Camp like a river. y y 1) 
streams they had to cross in going back were 80 much swollen that they had to cut down trees to cross On-= 
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and in crossing the Amonoosuck they came very near being drowned; as the tree on which they crossed sank 
about 3 feet below the surface, and they had to sit astride, nearly under water, to hold on to keep them- 
selves from going down with the current. They had not left the Camp many minutes before it was swept away 
by the current, and there are now gullies, where the Camp stood, from 10 to 20 feet deep. 


(B) (NOTCH OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, or DISASTER AT THE WHITE HILLS. This news item originated in the 

| New-Hampshire Intelligencer, Haverhill, N.H., but was reprinted in the Essex Register, Salem, Mass. 
Sept. 11, 1826, pp. 1-3, from which the following is copied. Reference here is made to "a el DOS 
ing with” Mr. Willey. From this account we learn something about an earlier landslide at the Notch 
‘on June 26, 1826, and the determination of the Willey family at that time to move. ] 


We have been informed by a company of gentlemen from New-York, on their return to this town, rrom an 
excursion to the White Mountains, that in consequence of the great fall of rain among these mountains last 
Monday, 28th ult. that there was one of the most tremendous gcenes presented that has ever occurred in this 
country, connected with circumstances of calamity beyong the power of description. One of our informants, 
{the author of that beautiful little poem, the "Age of Benevolence,”) and the same gentleman that preached 
a very interesting discourse in the South Parish Meeting-house, in this town, says, this scene beggars all 
description. In addition to all the bridges in the vicinity of the mountains, being swept away by the sud= 
den and great rise of the streams, and which also ruined most of the fine meadow lands of Mr. Ethan Craw-~ 
ford, who lives four miles west of the Notch, by burying these meadows deep in sand and rocks, and trees; 
there was a tremendous slide of earth and rocks, &c. or as it is called in Switzerland where these occur- 
rences are not unfrequent, Avalanche, which has so filled, or rather buried the Notch road, that it is 
doubted if it can ever be made passable again, or at least without great expense.---But what renders this 
occurrence the more awful is, that Mr. Willey, his wife, five children, two men and a girl residing with 
him, nine in number, are probably all buried beneath this mass. Mr. Willey's barn was destroyed, but his 
house was not injured, although within a few rods of the house [barn?], The house, furniture, &c. &c. all 
appeared in the same order, as if the inmates of it had suddenly left it, leaving in the house many arti- 
cles of clothing which they ordinarily wore.---Mr. Willey kept a comfortable little tavern, called the 
"Notch House,” about six miles from the younger Mr. Crawford, about half way between that and the elder Mr. 
Crawford's, There was a slide or avalanche of earth and rocks on the mountain immediately south of Mr. 
Willey, about two months since, which passed on to, and destroyed a piece of the road within 15 or 20 rods 
of Mr. Willey's-=--This happened in the day-time, and greatly alarmed Mr. Willey and his family, so much so, 

| that he began to make preparation for flight with his family; but the terror of the scene was of few min-= 
‘utes duration and all was still, before he was ready to depart. He and his family remained till that dark 
and awful night of the 28th of August, to meet a fate that chills the blood of the living to contemplate. 

As not a soul of this family remains to relate any particulars of this heart-chilling event, the people 

in. the vicinity (none however live within six miles) suppose, when they first heard this immense mass of 
matter, earth, trees, and rocks thundering down the steep sides of the mountain, that they attempted to 
make their escape, but the night being dark as Egyptian darkness, so that they could not see the direction 
er extent of the slide of the avalanche, were probably all buried alive under it. 

The avalanche two months since, covered about an acre of ground with rocks of many tons weight, with 
earth and tress in a confused mass. 

The late avalanche of 28th August, is said to have covered all the land Mr. Willey owned, fit for im- 
provement, which consisted of 30 or 40 acres of meadow on the Saco river that passed near his house. 

; These are a few of the facts we have had from gentlemen lately returned from the mountains. 


(Cc) [ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS BY COL. P. CARRIGAN, giving ages of the victims and a charecter estimate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Willey. They appeared in the Essex Register, Salem, Masse, Sept. 11, 1826, pp. 1-3, and 

in the Boston Daily American Statesman, Sat. morning, Sept. 9, 1826, pe 2. Summaries appeared in the 
“Boston Courier, Sept. 9, 1826, p. 2, and in the Boston Courier (Semi-Weekly), Sept. 11, 1626, p. 1. Ref- 


aA A At AA | 
erence is made to the "Floom Brook" and to the Cave or "Camp" which Willey had prepared for emergencies. | 


- The distressing reports from the White Mountains which have for some days past excited so much fear and 
solicitude, are confirmed in their most melancholy details. % The whole Willey family, with two hired men, 
making nine in number, perished by an avalanche, which slid from the west side of the Gap of the White 
Mountains, on the night of the 28th ult, viz.-- Samuel Willey, Jr. and his wife Polly, both aged about 


$0 years Eliza Ann 13 years, Elbridge Gerry 8 years. 
9 Jeremiah 12 years. Sally 5 years. 
< Martha 10 years. David Allen, hired man 40 years. 


David Nicholson, do. do. 20 years. 

Mr. Ethan A. Crawford, the Notch guide to Mount Washington, though extremely anxious for the fate of 
the Willey family, was detained at home, in consequence of the destruction of his own property on Tuesday, 
‘and did not get to the Notch House, until Wednesday morning. He found the barn adjoining, partly des- | 
‘troyed, and two horses killed in it; but the house was uninjured} although a slide had passed close below 
nat, and another had miraculously stopped within three feet of the reare q Every appearance of the house 
dndicated that the family had fled from it in the night, in the moment of alarm. Their clothes were on|the 
floor nigh the beds where they hed lain down for the last time to sleep. % Mr. Crawford had, however, some 
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faint hopes that they might have escaped, and gone down to his father's, who keeps a public house six 
miles below. The arrival of his brother at the fatal spot, removed every shadow of a doubt on the sub= 
ject. % The next day, several hundreds of people assembled, and the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Willey and Mr. 
Allen were found, about 50 rods from the house, in the meadow, amid drift wood, naked, bruised and dis- 
figured. The body of Mr. Willey was found about 30 feet from those of Mrs, Willey and Mr. Allen. One of 
the hands of Allen was clenched round a small tree.---None of the other bodies had been found as late as 
the 3d inst. The searchers were directed to the spot where the bodies were found, partly by the flies, 
and the scent of two hounds, {Mr Crawford, the father of Ethan A. says, that the rain fell in torrents, 
and heavier than was ever known in that part of the country, and ceased at his house (6 miles from Willey's. 
about 11 o'clock at night. | 

The Willey family had probably after the rain had ceased, retired to rest; but awakened and alarmed by 
the crash of the barn, they rushed out of doors, and were flying for the Camp,* (which Mr Willey, after 
the slide of the 18th June last, had built as a place of refuge,) in the extreme darkness, they ran di- 
rectly into one of the avalanches, and were swept into the flood below, to instant destruction. 4 Mr Wil- 
ley was a worthy man, and Mrs Willey an amiable and comely woman. They both were from respectable fami- 
lies in Conway, where they are to be re-interred.---This is the family of whom Mr, Buckingham, editor of 
the Galaxy, speaks so highly in his late tour to the White Mountains. 

To those who know the Pass, it may be observed, that---As you descend the Notch, the first great slide 
is about 30 rods to the north of the famous cascade called the Floom Brook--from thence to 100 rods be-= 
low the Willey House, are from 50 to 100, varying in width from 50 to 800 feet. The magnitude of the 
rocks thrown down, and whirled about, and the whole desolation, is horrible beyond description. 

* 


This Camp was entirely destroyed, and in fact, the house, and a few feet of land in front of it, was 
the only spot where they could have been safe. Death was every where around them. 


(D) [EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, editor of the Boston Courier and of the New England 
Galaxy, both of Boston, Masse The following was originally published in the Galaxy of Aug. 4, 1826, but 
it was reprinted by request in the Courier on Sat., Sept. 9, 1826. It was reprinted in large part by the | 
New-Hampshire Journal, Concord, N.H., Sept. 11, 1826, pe 2, and by the Essex Register, Salem, Mass., Sept. 
11, 1826, pp. 1-3 (see below). It describes the setting of the tragedy six weeks before it occurred. 
Reference is made to the earlier landslide and its effect on the Willey family. ] 


On the morning of [June] the 17th, from a public house kept in Conway, N. H. by Mr. M'Millan, we pur- 
sued our journey to the White Mountains, in an open wagon, with one companion beside the driver. By trav- 
elling in this open vehicle, a much better view was obtained of the rude and romantic scenery than if we 
had taken the stage-coach. The road follows, generally, the windings of Saco river to its source above 
the Notch, and crosses it several times. Through the town of Conway, and for several miles above, in 
Bartlett, and an unincorporated tract, called Hart's Location, there are considerable intervales on the 
banks of the river; but as the road ascends, the mountains on either side gradually approximate nearer to 
each other, till there is barely space enough for a road. About 12 miles above M'Millan's is a tavern, 
kept by Obed Hall, better known in these regions as. Judge Hall, a gentleman who was once a representative 
in Congress. Six or seven miles above Judge Hall's, the traveller reaches the house of Mr. Crawford, sen-_ 
for. We stopped here but just long enough to give our horses water, and a few breathing moments, The 4 
vale between the mountains is here extremely narrow, and the Saco, being above the confluence of any con- 
siderable tributary, is a mere brooke 

After leaving the cultivated grounds of Mr. Crawford, contiguous to his house, the road and the river 
wind through a deep and narrow glen, six miles, before another human habitation is discerned; and, except 
the road, there is scarcely an indication in all this distance, that the physical power of a human being 
has ever been exercised. At the conclusion of this six miles, the eye is greeted with the appearance of 
a small but comfortable dwelling house, owned and occupied by a Mr. Willey, who has taken advantage of a 
small, a very small intervale,--where the bases of the two mountains seemed to have paused and receded, as 
if afraid of coming in contact and amalgamating into one impassable pile,-=to erect his lone habitation. 
Rude and uninviting as the spot appears, he has contrived to gather around it the necessaries, if not the | 
conveniences of life. We observed a large flock of sheep in one of his enclosures; other domestic animals_ 
in the barn-yard and several flocks of ducks and geese in the little meadow which fronted the house. We | 
were furnished with a dinner of ham, eggs, and the usual accompaniments to such a meal in a country tav- | 
ern. The interior of the house exhibited a neatness that might well become some inns that we have seen i 
of more frequent resort, and the faces of parents and children were the pictures of content. Can philoso-_ 
phy or conjecture account for or explain the motives that can induce a man thus to plant himself at a dis-— 
tance of six miles from the habitation of any of his race, and and [sic] in a spot where it is next to im- 
possible he can ever have a nearer neighbor? 

From herice to the Notch of the White Mountains the distance is about two miles. The sublime and awe 
ful grandeur of this passage baffles all description. Geometry may settle the heights of the mountains, 
and numerical figures may record the measure, but no words can tell the emotions of the soul, as it looks 
upward and views the almost perpendicular precipices which line the narrow space between them; while the 
senses ache with terrpr and astonishment, as one sees himself hedged in from all the world besides. He 
may cast his eye forward or backward or to either side--he can see only upward, and there the diminutive 
circle of his vision is cribbed and confined by the battlements of Nature's cloud-capt towers, which seem 
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i 
tony pari anregk, say cues Uren hing 3 aro or the wafting of a straw against them, to displace 
ec A le cecal RE Sab it e dust before our visit to this place,--on the 26th of June,-- 
Pete eri ecriie hace c Be Slide, as it is there called, from the mountain which makes the 
Ririat ice Pasting place ics ay an ty eta et oe earth and rock from the side of the mountain was loosen- 
Beene Meco seccice dcun ics air p : + rope ae the bottom. In its course it divided into three por- 
RecPeePriivine ac: thetncud +e ad oad y HEC the road, and sweeping before it shrubs, trees and 
- nt ° yond a possibility of its being recovered. With great labor, a path= 

ay has been made over those fallen masses, which admits the passage of a carriage. The place from which 
this slide or slip was loosened, is directly in the rear of Mr. Willey's house; and were there not a spe= 
cial Providence in the fall of a sparrow, and had not the finger of that Providence traced the direction 
of the sliding mass, neither he, nor any soul of his family, would ever have told the tale. They heard 
the noise when it first began to move, and ran to the door. In terror and amazement, they beheld the 
mountain in motion. But what can human power effect in such an emergency? Before they could think of 
retreating, or ascertain which way to escape, the danger was past. One portion of the avalanche crossed 
the road about ten rods only from their habitation. The second a few rods beyond that; and the third 

and much the largest portion took a still more oblique direction. The whole area now covered by this 
slide, Mr. Willey estimates to be nearly an acre, and the distance of its present bed from its former 
place on the side of the mountain, and which it moved over in a few minutes, he thinks is from three quar- 
ters of a mile to a mile. There are many trees of large size, that came down with such force as to shiver 
them in pieces; and innumerable rocks of many tons weight; any one of which was sufficient to carry with 
it destruction to any of the labors of man. The spot on the mountain, from which the slip was loosened 

is now a naked white rock; and its pathway downward is indicated by deep channels or furrows grooved in 
Bee of the mountain, and down one of which poured a stream of water sufficient to carry a common saw-= 
Miile 

From this place to the Notch, there is almost a continual ascert, generally gradual, but sometimes 

steep and sudden. The narrow path-way proceeds along the stream, sometimes crossing it and shifting from 
the side of one mountain to the other as either furnishes a less precarious foot-hold for the traveller 
than its fellow. Occasionally it winds up the side of the steep to such a height as to leave on one hand 
or the other, a gulf of unseen depth; for the foliage of the trees and shrubs is impervious to the sight. 
The Notch itself is formed by a sudden projection of rock from the mountain on the right or northerly side, 
rising perpendicularly to a great height, (probably 70 or 80 feet) and by a large mass of rock on the left 
side, which has tumbled from its ancient location, and taken a position within twenty feet of its opposite 
neighbor. The length of this Notch is not more than three or four rods. The moment it is passed, the 
mountains seem to have vanished. A level meadow overgrown with long grass and wild flowers, and spotted 
with tufts of shrubbery, spreads itself before the astonished eye, on the left; and a swamp or thicket 
on the right conceals the ridge of mountains which extend to the north. The road separates this thicket 
from the meadow. Not far from the Notch, on the right hand side of the road, several springs issue from 
the rocks that form the base of the mountain, unite in the thicket, and form the Saco river. This little 
stream runs across the road into the meadow, where it almost loses itself in its meandering among the bogs; 
but again collects its waters and passes under the rock that makes the southerly wall of the Notch. It 

is here invisible for several rods, and its presence is only indicated by its noise as it rolls through 
its rugged tunnel. In wet seasons and freshets, probably a portion of the water passes over the fragments 
of rocks which are here wedged together, and form an arch or covering for the natural bed of the stream. 


The sensations which affect the corporeal faculties, as one views these stupendous creations of Omnip-= 
otence, are absolutely afflicting and painful. If you look at the summits of the mountains, when a cloud 
passes towards them, it is impossible for the eye to distinguish at such a height, which is in motion, the 
mountain or the cloud, and this deception of vision produces a dizziness, which few spectators have nerve 
enough to endure for many minutes. If the eye be fixed on the crags and masses of rock that project from 
the sides of the mountains, the flesh involuntarily quivers, and the limbs seem to be impelled to retreat 
from a scene that threatens impendent destruction. If the thouchts which crowd upon the intellectual fac- 

ulties are less painful than these sensations of flesh and blood, they are too sublime to be described. 
The frequent alterations and the great changes that have manifestly taken place in these majestic masses 
since they were first piled together by the hand of the Creator, are calculated to awaken "thoughts be= 
yond the reaches of the soul." If the "everlasting hills" thus break in pieces and shake the shaggy cov- 
ering from their sides, who will deny that 


This earthly globe, the creature of a day, 
Though built by God's right hand, shall pass away; 


The hills move lightly, and the mountains smoke, 
For he has touched them. 


The Sun himself, by gathering clouds opprest, 
Shall, in his silent, dark pavilion, rest; 

His golden urn shall break, and useless lie 
Amongst the common ruins of the sky=-=- 

The stars rush headlong in the wild commotion, 
And bathe their glittering foreheads in the oceane 
-----=-God performs upon the trembling stage 
Of his own works his dreadful part alone. 
Earth quakes at his approach; her hollow womb, 
Conceiving thunders: through a thousand deep 
And fiery caverns, roars beneath his foot. 


The rocks fall headlong and the valleys rise. 
What solid was, by transformation strange, 
Grows fluid; and the fixed and rooted earth, 
Tormented into billows, heaves and swells, 
Or, with vertiguous and hideous whirl 

Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 

The tumult, and the overthrow, the pangs 

And agonies of human and of brute 
Multitudes, fugitive on every side, 


And fugitive in vain. 
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Reflection needs not the authority of inspiration to warrant a belief that this delineation is some- 
thing more than poetical. History and Philosophy teach its truth, or, at least, its probability. -The 


melancholy imaginings which it excites are relieved by the conviction that the whole of God's creation is 


nothing less Than a capacious reservoir of means, 


Formed for his use and ready at his will; 


and that if this globe should be resolved into chaos, it will undergo a new organization, and be remoulded 
into scenes of beauty and abodes of happiness. Such may be the order of nature to be unfolded in a per~ 
_ petual series of material production and decay, of creation and dissolution--a magnificent procession of 
worlds and systems--in the march of eternity. 
After passing by the meadow mentioned above, the road proceeds through a forest of evergreens, maples, 
mountain-ash, éc. four miles to the house of Mr. Crawford, jun. This is the resort of all visiters to 
Mount Washington, and is the only human habitation, after leaving Mr. Willey's, already mentioned, for the 
‘space of twelve miles. Here we remained several days, from Monday afternoon to Friday morning. When we 
arrived, the summit of Mount Washington was enveloped in thick clouds, and did not show itself till Wed- 
nesday, although the horizon in every other direction was clear. The summit of this mountain is nine 
miles from Crawford's. One mile of this distance is on the road to the Notch, which is thus far retraced, 
by those who visit the mountain, The path then leaves the road and crosses a pasture. It then enters a 
wilderness, in some places overgrown with high grass and raspberry bushes, and incumbered with stumps and 
half-burnt logs and trees; in others, where it has not been overrun by fire, the trees are large, exclud- 
ing entirely the rays of the sun, and there is little or no under-brush to incommode the pedestrian. Af- 
ter travelling more than six miles, with Mr. Crawford for a guide, and crossing one branch of the Amonoo- 
suck river on a log, and another branch several times by stepping from stone to stone, we reached The 
Camp. This is a hut made of bark, erected by Mr. Crawford for a resting place, and furnished with a bed 
of the small twigs of the fir, which is very grateful to the limbs of one who has walked thither from his 
house; and no other mode of approach is practicable. He meps here a few blankets, the materials for kind- 
ling a fire, and the necessary vessels for making tea. The course usually adopted by visiters, is, to 
leave his house in the afternoon, pass the night at the Camp, and complete the excursion the next day. 
Circumstances rendered it necessary for us to perform the whole in one day. We started at six from Mr. 
Crawford's house, and arrived at the Camp atout half past eight, A.M. After half an hour's rest aad refresh- 
ment, we proceeded in the ascent, which is exceedingly fatiguing. The ascent after leaving the Camp is 
steep, and not acquired without great exertion. In many places the roots of trees which cross the path, 
form a kind of stair, which assists the progress. A mile or more below the summit, the region of vege- 
tation ceases; or if any thing grows above this boundary, it is the Dwarf-willow, not more than three in= 
ches in height, and a few stinted [sic] spruces, that spring from the rocks like excrescences. The ap~ 
pearance of these trees, if trees they may be called, is truly dwarfish. The bodies of some of them are 
“quite large, perhaps eight, ten, or twelve inches in circumference, none of them more than two feet high, 
and all of them dead at the top--the spire of the trunk rising a few inches above the living branches, but 
perfectly dead and dry. 
The prospect from the top of Mount Washington is grand and extensive. In a clear day, the eye takes in 
a circuit of at least one hundred miles. When we were there, the atmosphere was smoky and the prospect 
much circumseribed. Little else could be distinguished than the peaks of other mountains, which resem- 
bled islands rising from the sea, The thickness of the air obscured all other objects. A mile below the 
summit, the house and barns of Mr. Crawford were visible, and appeared shrunk to the diminutive size of a 
two-bushel basket. Descending by the path we ascended, we reached Crawford's about five o'clock, having 
been absent eleven hours. 
; Mr. Crawford intends to make a carriage road from his house to the Camp, which will greatly lessen the 

fatigue of ascending the mountain. To assist him in this project, a subscription is opened in a book kept © 
at his house, and about $200 subscribed. When this road is completed which will be in the course of anoth= 
er summer, we know not why the Notch and Mount Washington should not be attractive to those who travel for 
amusement, or health. To the lovers of the wild and wonderful operations of Nature, these scenes furnish 
_unspeakable gratification; and if he is a son of New-England, they will not be the less admirable because 
they are a portion of his native woods and mountains. New-England-= 


There is no other land like thee, And, rising from thy hardy stock, 
No dearer shore; Thy sons the tyrant's frown shall mock, 
Thou art the shelter of the free; And Slavery's galling chains unlock, 
The home, the port of Liberty, And free the oppressed; 
Thou hast been, and shalt ever be, All, who the wreath of Freedom twine, 
Till Time is o'er. Beneath the shadow of thy vine 
Ere I forget to think upon Are blessed. 
My native land, shall mother curse the son We love thy rude and rocky shore, 
She bore. And here we stand-= 
Thou art the firm unshaken rock, fo die for home=-=--leaning on heaven 
On which we rest; Our hand. 


 (£) [DESTRUCTIVE STORM AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, by Jacob B. Moore, editor of the New-Hamshire Journal. This 
article gives much about the Willey family, something about the laborers, the exact ages of all, the names 
of survivors, references to a traveller named Barker, and a conversation with Mrs. Willey by Buckingham. } 
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THE JOURNAL. 


CONCORD, SEPTEMB JR 11, 1826. 


EDITED BY JACOu B. MOURK, 


sc The first number of the New-Hanp- 


SAIRE (OURNAL is hur presented 10 ou readers; anu we 
hope its aspearance may not disappoint the exneciations 
of the numerous frievds, who have bestowed upon us their 


confidence in advance. 


DESTRUCTIVE STORM AT SPHIE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 
Slowly it came in its mountain wrath, 
* And the forests vanished before its path; 
* the rude ctf bows d—and the waters fled— 
“And the living were buried, white over thar head 


© They heard the full march of thety foe as he sped— 
* And the vaticy of life was the tunb of the dead.” 


On Monday the C&th of Augnst, at the Wh'te 
Mountains, occurred one of the most remark- 
able floods of rain ever known in that region, 
and attended with circumstances of calamity 
perhaps uneqaalled in thisstate. Slight show- 
ers had been trequent forseveral days previous, 
and the wind continuing southeasterly, thick 
clouds wray ped themselves about the sunitri’ 
of the mountains, completely hiding them from 
the view. Ia company with several gentle- 
men, who were on 
mountains, we happened to arrive on the 


an excursion to these 


evening previous at the Camp, a shelter erect- 
ed of bark by Mr. Crawtord, for the accom- 
modation of visitors, who usually pass the 
night there, in order to avail themselves of 
the fine views presented from the mountain at 


sunrise. Vhia Camp is situsted 6 3-4 miles 


N.E. of Crawford’s house, at an elevation of 


about 2800 feet above the sea, and within 
2 {.4 miles of the summit of Mount Washirg- 
ton. Our path lay through a wilderness, in 
some places overgfown with high grass and 
bushes, in others incumbered with fallen 
trees and underbrush—now opening upon a 
desolate spot where fires had passed along, 
and suddenly enteridg the deep forest, whose 
intermingling foliage shuts out the light of 
heaven. Nidht coming upon us vere soon 
after we left his honse, our guide (Mr. Craw- 
ford,) struck up a light, and we chased each 
other in Indian file ovr a path, sometimes ren- 
dered as luminons as day by the addition of 
torches, and at others but dimly seen by our 
nearly extingnished lights. The miles were 
acourately announced by our leader as he pas- 
sed along, and we were in fit mood for repose, 
when, at a little after 10 o’cluck in the even- 
ing, we reached the Camp. At this hour a 
quiet starlight reigned above us, and taking 
each a blanket, we laid down upon a bed of 
twigs, and, listening to the music of a small 
stream which poured down at our right, fell 
into a refreshing sleep. 

At three o'clock in the morning, fearful in- 
dications of rain were discovered ; the thick 
and moist clouds collected about the moun. 
/tains, and high winds swept in every direction 


of 
‘ 


= 9 = 

through the deep valleys. About 5 o'clock 
the rain commenced, occasionally pouring 
down in torrents as the winds altered the 
course of the clouds, but generally falling mod 
erately until afternoon, when its violence rap 
idly increased. Climbing up on a gnarlec 
oak a few rods from the Camp, during a tem 
porary suspension of the rain, we could see 
towards the eummit of the mountain, the trec 
and shrubbery bending in every direction, anc 
above them the bare rocks smoking, as it were 
from the violence of the storm. To us th 
very suinmit seemed to shake in the tempest 
and an involuntary dread ‘touched our hearts 
as the noise of the storm increased, and th: 
sudden gusts swept over our heads, duashin; 
down streams of water wpon us. 

Finding it impossible to keep our fires—th 
rain still continuing to increase—and fearin 
that either the violent winds or the rain mig! 
deprive us of our frail shelter,—at half past 
M. we left the Camp, and afte 
great exertion, in fording rapid streams, sec) 
ing new paths to avoid the deep waters co 


o'clock, P. 


lected in many places before us, and crossin 
the swollen and roarisg branches of the An 
mononsuck—several of which had risen, i 
four hours, 6 or 8 feet—we reached Crav 
ford’s a little before 9 in the evening, in th 
midst of the most dreadful rain-storm we eve 
witnessed, The very earth seemed to shak 

nuder our feet, as the winds drove down fro 

the mountains through the valley-—mingling 
their roar with that of the river, which now 
tumbled along in white foam like a ¢remend- 
ous cataract 

Early on Tuesday morning, after the rain 
hiad ceased, the whole of the beautiful meadow 
in frontof the house was flooded, the water 
extending up to the very steps of the dwel- 
ling. 

‘Thousands of trunks, branches, and reots of 
trees, passed along the current, covering, in 
some directions. whole acres ; and wherever 
any thing impeded their progress, forming 
strong and high dams, until the rapid gather- 
ing of the mass behind drove throuch all ob- 
structions. Deep excavations in the earth, 
large masses of stones, gravel and cand thrown 
up—broken trunks and tragments of trees, &c. 
were presented to the eve in every direction, 
as the waters snbsided ; and their fall was al- 
most as ranid as the rise. 

Vhe farm of Evhrn 4. Crawford was very 
materially injured—his crops nearly all de- 
stroved—fourteen of his flock of sheep droewn- 
ed—and a shed 90 feet in length carried away 
in the flood. The water rose 30r 4 feet 
higher at this place, than was ever before 
known—and the whole surface of the earth, 
over which the floods came, seemed to have 
undergone a transformation. 

Defeated in our attempt to ascend the 
mountains, we waited until the bridges near 
Crawford’s were repaired, and passed over 


Pondicherry mountain and the Jefferson tart 
pike, to Lancaster. The beautiful farm ¢ 
Vir. Woodward, (once the residence of Co) 
Whipple.) in Jefferson, had been flooded bi 
Israels river, which here was extremely mur 
dy. a3 was the case with all the streams pad 
ing from the mountains. The rains were les 
violent to the westward, though most of th) 
rivers had been swollen. At this place Ww. 
learnt that immense quantities of earth, stone! 
and trees had slipped down from the sides o| 
the mountains in Randolph. changing in sey) 
eral places the course of Israel’s river, am 
destroying some fine tracts of interval. eri 
also. we were informed of the dreadful occn 
reuces at the Notch of the Mountains, and tha 
we ourselves were by no means unfortnnatd 
in leaving the Camp, which was overwhelm! 
ed the very night we abandoned it! Anxioul 
to ascertain more particularly the ravages o° 
that fatal night, we returned to Crawford's or 
Friday, and having staid at the Notch Hous? 
during the night. and examined the ruins abou 
that dismal place, found that the utmost stretc 
of fancy could hardly paint a scene more aw) 
ful than the reality before us. 

The Notch of the White Mountains isa nar} 
row glen, extending two miles in length be) 
tween two huge cliffs, apparently rent asunde1 
by some vast convulsion—probably that of the 
deluge. ‘The entrance of the chasm is form! 
ed by two rocks standing perpendicular at the 
distance of 2° feet asunder. The length o/ 


this narrow pass may be three or four roda— 
beyond which, as you pass down, the clifiy 


seem to have receded, increasing in height, 
and forming at their base little tracts of rick 
meadow land, through which meandered the 
Saco. About halfa mile from the entrance 0) 
the Notch, is seen the beautiful waterfall, cal 


t 


i 


from the mountain on the left, and passing’ 
over a series of rocks almost perpendicularly! 
800 feet. <A short distance below, from the 
left, falls another clear and beautiful stream, 
called the Flume ; and at the distance of about) 
a mile below this, on a small interval, is situ- 
ated the comfortable dwelling, lately inhabit- 
ed by the unfortunate family destroyed. 

The road from Crawford's down to the Notch. 
House is a perfect ruin—the bridges being’ 


alltorn up, deep gullies and new streams form. 
ed along the path, and masses of rocks of great 
size thrown together, apparently by the waters) 
—which in some places along the road rise to. 
the height of 20 or 25 fect. On entering the, 
Notch, ascene is presented which it is impos-, 
sible accuratcly to describe. 
es of granite, over which the road in the pass) 
was formed, are torn from their foundations, 


Enormous mass- 


| 
some of which are removed many rods down, 


and others formed barriers across the path, 
over which a tremendous cataract scems to. 
have flowed, cutting “cep basins out of the. 
substantial flooring beneath, until the raging 
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and confined torreat, bursting its prison, 
swept every thing before it. From the sides 
of the ‘notch, the loose crags have fallen, and 
many a stately tree which long waved abave 
the gulf, came down with the soil upon which 
itgrew. The two beautiful streams so often 
noticed by travellers, appear to have been 
swollen to the size of rivers, and to have pour- 
ed dywn the rocky steep with overwhelming 
power. About 80 rods beyond commenced 
the terrible sides or avaianches, (as they are 
termed in Switzerland) which are seen along 
the whole gull, as far as the eye can reach, 
and indeed upon the sides of the distant moun- 
tains. 

The house inhabited hy Capt. Willey and 
his family stood on the westerly. side of the 
road, and a few rods distant from the high 
bluff which rises with fearful rapidity to the 
height of 2000 feet. Adjoining was a barn 
and woodhousc—in front, was a beautiful little 
meadow covered with crops—and the Saco 
passed along at the foot of the easterly preci- 
pice. Nearly in range of the house, aslide from 
the extreme point of the westerly hill came 
down in a deep and horrible mass to within a- 
bout five rods of the dwelling, where its course 
appears to have been checked by a large 
block of granite, which, falling on a flat sur- 
face,backed the rolling mass for a moment, un- 
til it separated into two streams—one of which 
rushed down by the north end of the house, 
crushing the barn, and spreading itself over 
the meadow—the other passing down onthe 


_-south side, and swallowing up the unfortunate 


beings, who probably attempted to fly to a 


shelter, which it is said had been erected a 
few rods distant. This shelt -r, whatever it 
might have been, was completely overwhelm- 
ed, rocks weighing 50 to 100 tons being ‘scat- 
tered about the place, and indeed in every di- 
rection—rendering escape utterly impussible. 
The house remains untouched, though large 
stones and trunks of trees made fearful ap- 
proackes to its walls, and the moving mass, 
which separated behind the building, again 
united in its front ! The house alone could 
have been their refuge from the horrible up- 
_ roar around—the only spot untouched by the 
crumbling and consuming power of the siorm. 
A traveller of the name of Burker, from 
Effinghain, who had been to the north, 
passed down the notch road on Wednesday.— 
Arriving at the house at dark, he found th= 
doors all open, the coverings of the beds 
thrown off, and the wearing apparel of the 
family lying about the fleor. Their fate he 
knew not, but could hardly doubt ; and az soon 
as morning enabled him to procecd, he went 
to the senior Mr Crawford’s, six miles below 
the Notch House, and inquired for the absent 
family. Noone had seen them. Immediate 
search was made, and during the day the bo- 
dies of Mr. and Mrs. Willey, anda Mr. Allen 
were discovered at some distance from the 


i 


| 


- 10 = 
house, partly buried in the earth and covered 
with limbs and trunks of trees. 
The family consisted of nine persons, the 
names and ages of whom were given us by 
a relative of Mrs. W., as follow : 


Samuel Willey, jun. aged 38, 


Polly Willey, a ie 
Fliza-Ann, Ge ala 

Jeremiah, Ce 1°] 

Martha G. “ 9,2 child 
Elbridge G. “ Al ae 
Sally, REGS | 


David Nickerson, “ 


David Allen, 


GG 


OTe 1 
37, aborers. 


Mr. Willey was a man of respectable con- 
nexions, and of excellent character. A broth- 
er, and we believe his father, represented the 
town of Conway in our legislature, and anoth- 
er brother (Rev B.G. Willey) is the present 


minister of that town.* The deceased was in 
comfortable circumatances of life—had a neal | 
farm in the town of Bartlett, which he rented, | 


and where he was once obliged to remove his dwelling in conse-~ 


quence of the’ rise of the Saco. 


his friends, he was induced to 


By the persuasion of some of 
purchase the little estate at 


the Notch, and about a year since removed thither, where he 
continued to minister to the wants of the traveller until the 


day of his untimely end, 


Allen and Nickerson were laborers 


in the employ of Mr, 


Willey, the former of whom left four orphan children, penny- 


less, to the charities of the world. 


Both were from Bartlett. 


Great numbers visited the scene of destruction during the 


days following the discovery of the three bodies, searching for 


the remainder; and we have just learnt that those of the oldest 
and youngest child have been since found. 


[This article is followed by two others on page 3 of the New- 


Hampshire Journal: 
"Nancy's Hill." 


nificance, 
of this page, appeared also in 


(a) "Losses by the Late Storm" and (b 
See below for the second one and for its sig- 
The conversation with Mrs. Willey, at the bottom 


the Boston Courier, Sept. 6, 


1826, pe 2, and in the Essex Register, Salem, Mass., Sept. 7.] 


We [Joseph T. Buckingham] have seldom seen a more interest- 


ing family. 


was a boy eight or nine years old. 
telligent, well-behaved, contented, and happy. 


There were several children, the eldest of which — 
All appeared remarkably in- 


The mother was 


their instructer, as mothers should always be. To our inquiry 
whether she was not terrified when the Slip came down, she re= 
plied, Yes---and had caught two of her children in her arms to 


escape down the valley; but she soon perceived by the direction 
it took, that it would not touch their house. 


She added that 


she did not feel that there was any more danger of their being 
buried alive by these slides than there was of the strangers 
who passed through the Notch suffering the same fate; and ex= 
pressed a perfect reliance on the protection of Providence, and 
an acquiescence in whatever they might be ordained to bear. Vir- 


tuous and interesting woman) 


thee and thy innocent babes, we cannot doubt that Providence 
sustained thee in the last horrible moment, which nature shud- 
dered to anticipate, and has granted the fruition of thy hopes, 
a seat with thy loved little ones; on those celestial mountains 
not subject to "the wreck of matter, or the crush of worlds." 


* The intelligent editor of the N. E. Galaxy, who 
aseed through the Notch in July, a short time after the 
fener slide, and spent some time at Mr. Willey’s, 
thus noticesthe family: ‘ tVe have seldom seen a 
more interesting family. Thore were several children 
All appeared remarkably intelligent, well behaved, 
contented, and happy. The mother was their instrict 
er, a8 mothers should always be. To our inquiry 
whether she was not terrified when the lip came down. 
she replied Yes—and had eanght two of her childron 
in her arms to oscape down the valley; but she avon 
received by the direction it took, that it would not 
touch their house. She added that she did not feel that 


there was any more danger of their being buried alive 
by these slides than there was of the strangers who | 
passed through the Notch suffering the same fate; and 


expressed a porfect reliance on the protection of Prov- 


} 
\ 
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if the fate we fear has overtaken | 


I 
; 


f 


| 
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idence, and an acquiescence in whatever they might — 


be ordained to bear. 


Virtuous and interesting woman! | 


if the fate we fear has overtaken thee and thy innocent 


babes, we cannot doubt that Providence sustained thee 
in the Inst horrible moments, which nature shuddered te 
anticipate, and has granted the fruition of thy hopes, 
a seat with thy loved little omes-on thore celestial 
mountains not subject to “ the wreck of matter, or 
the crush of worlds.” 
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(F) [Lone LETTER FROM THE REV. CARLOS WILCOX, dated natevas, NeH., 24 Sept. BO2IcR | 
Seabe nobt toe Centinel, Boston, Mass., in which it was apparently Purthasers of Broadcloth 
Ee a. se oe e _ ept. 9, 1826, pe 2. It was slightly condensed in the will End chances of 2 
: gister, Salem, Mass., Sept. 11, 1826, pp. 1-8, and in the Boston ° vit eee 
eekly Messenger, Thurs., Sept. 14, 1826, p. 3, and in the New-Hampshire awk calling at 
(The following WM. H 


Gazette, Portsmouth, N.H., Tuesday, Sept. UG, 61826, pels TAORNE’S 
text is drawn from the original in the Columbian Centinel:) ] SPEae 


DEAR SIR=-I have just returned from an excursion to the White Mountains, and shall now 
spend a day of rest in this village, in giving you some account of the effects produced by 
the most destructive fall of rain ever known in that region. It happened on the night of 
the 28th of August, which will be long remembered in this part of the country. 


I left Hanover on Saturday last, in company with two gentlemen of my acquaintance from 

5 the city of New-York, and rode as far as Haverhill, where we all spent the Sabbath. The 
road over which we passed was like a bed of ashes two or three inches deep; and the coun- 

try around us exhibited the usual effects of a long drought. The abundant rains, that fell | 
three weeks ago, over the Southern half of New-England, did not reach the upper part of 
the valley of Connecticut River. On Monday morning it began to rain at Haverhill, and con- ; 
tinued along our route for most of the day, but so moderately and at such intervals, that . 
with the help of great coats and umbrellas we proceeded on our journey in an Open wagon as 
far as Bethlehem, fifteen miles West of the White Mountains. As we approached the vicinity _ 
of the Mountains, the rain increased till it became a storm, and compelled us to stop about — 
the middle of the afternoon. 


The storm continued most of the night; but the next morning was clear and serene. The 
view from the hill of Bethlehem was extensive and delightful. In the Eastern horizon 
Mount Washington, with the neighboring peaks on the North and on the South, formed a grand 
outline far up in the blue sky. Two or three small fleecy clouds rested on its side, a 
little below its summit, while from behind this highest point of land in the United States 
East of the Mississippi, the sun rolled up rejoicing in his strength and glory. We started 
off toward the object of our journey, with spirits greatly exhilerated [sic] by the beauty © 
and grandeur of our prospect. As we hastened forward with our eyes fixed on the tops of 
the Mountains before us, little did we thirk of the scene of destruction around their base, 
on which the sun was now for the first time beginning to shinee In about half an hour we 
entered Breton Woods, an unincorporated tract of land covered with a primitive forest, ex- 
tending on our road five miles to Rosebrook's Inn, and thence six miles to Crawford's, the 
establishment begun by Rosebrook's father, as described in the Travels of Dr. DWIGHT. On 
entering this wilderness we were struck with its universal stillness.---From every leaf in 
its immense masses of foliage the rain hung in large glittering drops; and the silver note 
of a single unseen and unknown bird was the only sound that we could hear. After we had 
proceeded a mile or two the roaring of the Amonoosuck began to break in upon the stillness, 
and soon grew so loud as to excite our surprise. In consequence of coming to the river al- 
most at right angles, and by a very narrow road, through trees and bushes very thick, we 
had no view of the water, till with a quick trot we had advanced upon the bridge too far to 
recede, when the sight that opened at once to the right hand and to the left, drew from all 
of us similar exclamations of astonishment and terror; and we hurried over the trembling 
fabrick as fast as possible. After finding ourselves safe on the other side, we walked 
down to the brink; and, though familiar with mountain scenery, we all confessed that we 
had never seen a mountain torrent before. The water was as thick with earth as it could 
be, without being changed into mud. A man living near in a log hut showed us how high it | 
was at day break. Though it had fallen six feet, he assured us that it was still ten feet | 
above its ordinary level. To this add its ordinary depth of three or four feet, and here 
at day break was a body of water twenty feet deep, and sixty feet wide, moving with the 
rapidity of a gale of wind between steep banks covered with hemlocks and pines, and over 
a bed of large rocks, breaking its surface into billows like those of the ocean. After 
gazing a few moments on this sublime sight, we proceeded on our way, for the most part at i 
some distance from the river, till we came to the farm of Rosebrook, ly[ilng on its banks. 
We found his fields covered with water, and sand, and flood wood. His fences and bridges h 
were all swept away; and the road was so blocked up with logs, that we had to wait for the 
labors of men and oxen, before we could get to his house. Here we were told that the riv- 
er was never before known to bring down any considerable quantity of earth, and were 
pointed to bare spots on the sides of the White Mountains, never seen till that morning. 
As our road,for the remaining six miles, lay quite near the river and crossed many small 
tributary streams, we employed a man to accompany us with an axe. _We were frequently o- 
bliged to remove trees from the road, to fill excavations, to mend and make bridges, or 
contrive to get our horses and wagon along separately. After toiling in bat eae 
half a day, we reached the end of our journey, not however without being ed ae oe ig 
our wagon half a mile behind. In many places, in these six miles, the road an e whole 
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a ae 
Bepese ar coy enens tooppsared from the marks on the trees, had been overflowed to the depth of ten feet. | 
i ek eaneaeeels mu peerkone ace of some obstruction at a remarkable fall, had been twenty feet high« 
Seen ctnsttapcnat is greeter toe cep cece ee ie eee DUTIEE, calle “Deantitul,% Hecsevaig 
en Ae ae SaoRS y to sixty feet, cut through a mass of stratified granite; the sides of | 
Sretreriree sri. iy : ane laid by a mason in a variety of fantastical forms; betraying, however, by 
Rea hedutysct pienek te ? oA EEXY hand of nature." This description is sufficiently correct; but | 
yaa ne vk ost in its sublimity. You have only to imagine the whole body of the Amo- 
Bs ae as ar uheere a * - bridge which we crossed, now compressed to half of its width, and sent down: 
on Bee ne cents xa eeEee veeneen perpendicular walls of stone. On our arrival at Crawford's 
oes Fe eee arm was like that of osebrook's, only much worse. Some of his sheep and cattle 
; gz hundred bushels of oats were destroyed. Here we found five gentlemen, who gave us 

cer ae poceone of their unsuccessful attempt to ascent Mount Washington the preceding day. They 
ees un amp” at the foot of the mountain on Sabbath evening, and lodged there with the intention of 

g e summit the next morning. But in the morning the mountains were enveloped in thick clouds; 
the rain began to fall, and increased till afternoon, when it came down in torrents. At five o'clock 
they proposed to spend another night at the camp, and let their guide return home for a fresh supply of 
provisions for the next day. But the impossibility of keeping a fire where every thing was so wet, and 
at length the advice of their guide, made them all conclude to return, though with great reluctance. No 
time was now to be lost, for they had seven miles to travel on foot, and six of them by a rugged path 
through a gloomy forest. They ran as fast as their circumstances would permit; but the dark evergreens 
around them, and the black clouds above, mate it night before they had gone half of the way. The rain 
poured down faster every moment; and the little streams, which they had stepped across the evening be- 
fore, must now be crossed by wading, or by cutting down trees for bridges, to which they were obliged to 
cling for life. In this way they reached the bridge over the Amonoosuck near Crawford's just in time to 
pass it before it was carried down the current. On Wednesday, the weather being clear and beautiful, and 
the waters having subsided, six gentlemen, with a guide, went to Mount Washington, and one accompanied 
Mr. Crawford to the "Notch," from which nothing had yet been heard. We met again at evening, and related 
to each other what we had seen. The party who went to the Mountain were five hours in reaching the site 
of the camp, instead of three, the usual time. The path for nearly one-third of the distance was so much 
excavated, or covered with miry sand, or blocked up with flood wood, that they were obliged to grope their | 
way through thickets almost impenetrable, where one generation of trees after another had risen and fallen, 
and were now lying across each other in every direction, and in various stages of decay. The Cmump itself 
had been wholly swept away; and the bed of the rivulet, by which it had stood, was now more than ten rods 
wide, and with banks from ten to fifteen feet high. Four or five other brooks were passed, whose beds were 
enlarged, some of them to twice the extent of this. In several the water was now only three or four feet | 
wide, while the bed of ten, fifteen, or twenty rods in width, was covered for miles with stones from two to 
five feet in diameter, that had been rolled down the mountains, and through the forests, by thousands, 
bearing every thing before them. Not a tree, nor the root of a tree, remained in their path. Immense 
piles of hemlocks and other trees, with their limbs and bark entirely bruised off, were lodged all the way 
on both sides as they had been driven in among the standing and half standing trees on the banks. While ! 
the party were climbing the Mountain, thirty "slides" were counted, some of which began near the line where 
the soil and vegetation terminate, and growing wider as they descended, were estimated to contain more than 
a hundred acres. These were all on the western side of the mountains. They were composed of the whole 
surface of the earth, with all its growth of woods, and its loose rocks, to the depth of 15, 20, and 30 
feet. And wherever the slides of two projecting mountains met, forming a vast ravine, the depth was still 
greater. 

Such was the report which the party from the mountains gave. The intelligence which Mr. Crawford, and 
the gentleman accompanying him, brought from the Notch, was of a more melancholy nature. The road, though | 
a turnpike, was in such a state, that they were obliged to walk to the Notch House, lately kept by Mr. 
Willey, a distance of six miles. All the bridges over the Amonoosuck, five innumber, those over the Saco, 
_and those over the tributary streams of both, were gone. In some places the road was excavated to the dept, 
of 15 and 20 feet; and in others it was covered with earth and rocks, and trees, to as great a height. In } 
the Notch, and along the deep defile below it, for a mile and a half, to the Notch House, and as far as cou 
be seen beyond it, no appearance of the road, except in one place for two or three rods, could be discov= 
The steep sides of the mountains, first on one hand, then on the other, and then on both, had slid | 


H 
i 


| 
ered. 
down into this narrow passage, and formed a continued mass from one end to the other, so that a turnpike | 


will probably not be made through it again very soon if ever. The Notch House was found uninjured; though | 
the barn adjoining it by a shed was crushed, and under its ruins were two dead horses. The house was en- 
tirely deserted; the beds were tumbled; their covering was turned down; and near them upon chairs and on 
the floor lay the wearing apparel of the several members of the family; while the money and papers of Mr. 
Willey were lying in his open bar. From these circumstances it seemed almost certain, that the whole 
family were destroyed; and it soon became quite so, by the arrival of a brother of Mr. Crawford from his 
father's six miles further East. From him we learnt that the valley of the Saco for many miles, presented 
an uninterrupted scene of desolation. The two Crawfords were the nearest neighbours of Willy. Two days 
had now elapsed since the storm, and nothing had been heard of his family in either direction,--There was 
no longer any room to doubt, that they had been alarmed by the noise of the destruction around them, had 
sprung from their beds,” and fled naked from the house, and in the utter darkness had been soon overtaken 

by the falling mountains and rushing torrents. The family, which is said to have been amiable and res- 
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ect | 
eee ta todes Pec persons, Mr. Willy and his wife and five young children of theirs, with a | 
Rreerether casa TH a a pte fall of a single slide last June, they were more ready to take the alarm, | 
= ere bigs eae situation dangerous, as none had ever been mown to fall cane ee 
Sea arenes aan ra r ell now than had ever been known to fall before in the same length of time, 
Seo RES ae mountains were covered with so heavy a growth of woods, or whether the 
A hs cee i a nase of such a quantity of rain so suddenly, after the earth had been ren= 
Bema Weiee ac eng Me e long drought, I am utterly unable to say. All I know is, that at the close 
Mirestal ane ee Pe ahs 8 seemed all to come together over the White Mountains, and at midnight dis- 
Se. - saber at once in a terrible burst of rain, which produced the effects that have now 
Segal ° y ese effects were produced now, and never before, is known only to Him, who can 
e heavens when he will, and come down, and cause the mountains to flow down at his presences 


Yours, &c. CARLOS WILCOX, 


G 
( ) [THE NOTCH AND THE HOUSE WITHIN THE NOTCH DESCRIBED, from the New-Hampshire Patriot & State Gazette, 


Concord, N.H., Sept. 18, 1826 2. F | 
° » Pe Se rom a very long and important account of the catast i 
only the following as significant for our purposes: ] > SCE See 


What is commonly called "the Notch" is a narrow pass from 20 to 30 feet wide and four or five rods 
long, formed by an almost perpendicular wall of 70 or 80 feet in height on the left or north east side 
and on the right by another less elevated, which may have broken off from the former. Through that SE. 
row opening passed the road, built some years ago with great labor and expense. Through that, also, runs 
the river Saco, there but a humble brook, whose source is a small pond a few rods distant, and concealed i 
by the thicket on the easterly side of the road. Often, however, the Notch is understood to be the whole 
of the deep and narrow ravine formed by the opposing lines of mountain battlements, which, commencing at — 
the opening above described, and gradually rising as you approach the notch house, are there probably two | 
thousand feet in height. When I speak of the notch, I mean the first four or five rods of that wonderful i 
pass. Through this notch the water poured on the fatal night of 28th August, with most astonishing pow= 
er, breaking up the foundations of the road and sweeping in its course rocks of many tons weight. All, 
who have travelled the notch road, will remember the curving wall of about 30 feet in height situate be- 
tween the notch and the Silver Cascade. That was swept down into the valley below, by a slide from the 
east, which, in its course excavated the earth to considerable depth, throwing up across the line of the 
road a wall 15 or 20 feet high, of huge rocks, and extending four or five rods into the gulf below. I 
shall pass without notice the "Silver Cascade," and the more beautiful "Floom Brook," which within fifty 
rods of each other pour their fleecy waters hundreds of feet down the mountain from the east. I shall, 
also, pass without notice, the numerous slides which destroyed nearly every vestige of the road for sever=_ 
al miles below the notch house. The desolations around that house are of deeper and more painful interest 


There had lived for eleven months the prosperous and respectable family of Mr. Samuel Willey, consist= 
ing of himself, his wife and five children, together with two hired men of the name of Allen and Nicker- 
son; there, within a few rods of the house, they were all overwhelmed and destroyed by the avalanches from 
the mountain, on the fatal night of the 28th. : 


The house stood on the west side of the road and was connected by a shed to the barn on the north. In 
front of the house, towards the east, had been a beautiful little meadow, along whose further margin, at 
the foot of the mountain, ran the Saco. From the house to the foot of the westerly range was not more ; 
than ten or fifteen rods. The avalanche, which destroyed the family, commenced near the summit of this 
‘range and a little southerly of the house, and collecting at the base, divided into two portions, one ei 
ing on the north and crushing the barn and shed, the other, south of the house, overwhelming and sweeping 
away the unfortunate family; while the centre was gradually pushed forward to within eight or ten feet of 
the house, A log ten feet long and two in diameter, which had apparently lain some years in the ground, | 
rolled so slowly towards the house as to be stopped, ten feet in the rear of it, by merely an old table 
_ frame. The only place of safety was the house, and a very small piece of ground in front and rear of it. | 


From all appearan | 


ces it is probable, that Mr. and Mrs. Willey and the hired men, alarmed at the dangers of) 
their situation, had not been abed when the calamity happened. They no doubt took the children and at- 
tempted to flee for safety to a more elevated spot 30 or 40 rods south where Mr. Willey had talked of 
pbuilding a camp; but that spot was also visited by a still more formidable slide. About 40 rods further 
south was a third slide nearly as large as the last. Before we arrived, Mr. and Mrs. Willey and David Al= 
len had been found fifty rods from the house dreadfully mangled. Since then two children have been found | 
in the same direction. The meadow is no longer to be seen; it is entirely buried by the immense quantity 


of sand, gravel, rocks and trees from the mountainSescece 


(H) (THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, written by a brother of the victim, the Rev. B. G, Willey (7), appeared in the | 


Repository and Observer, Concord, NoH., Septe 29, 1826, pe 159. It was copied froman earlier appearance 1 
the Christian Mirror, wherein the homiletical and rhetorical flavor were, doubtless, especially welcome. | 
It is one of the best attempts in the press dispatches to enter into the psychology of the victims, who | 
"had no alternative, but to meet the doom which was their appointed allotment. Such were, probably, the | 
circumstances; but as there are no survivors to tell of the horrors of that awful night, we shall never 


know them with certainty, till the records of eternity disclose them."] 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

The followmg account of the late terri- 
ble disaster at the white mountains, is 
popeed from thg last Christian Mirror. It 
will derive special interest from the fect, 
that it is from the pen of a brother of the 
uufertunaté man, who, with his femily, 

@ beneath the “wreck of matter” 
‘which wes precipitated upen them by the 
angry elements. as a reason for net 
earlier giving to bis friend, to whem the 
letter conteining the description which 
follows, was addressed, the writer says:— 

‘* My feelings were in too high a state 
of agitation to attempt to write on what 
had happened. Even now, so manv days 
after the mournfulscene bas passed, my 
hoacm heaves with grief, not unlike the 
oeean which swelt and rolls its extended 
billows long after the-storm has ceased to 
rage. Our family haye been visited with 
the sorest affliction. To lose so many 

tives in one fatal moment, ignorant 

of the distress through which they pessed 
—left in awful suspense to form 2 thoa- 
sand heart-rending con,ectures, -without 
the possibility of éataining an eccurate 
~\nowledge of their condition,to think of 


death ramiang, in this or dat hort sgapa, 
oh theryaringrs of our bleodywanutt, you 
will readily believe, have pierced the bo- 
some of remaining kindred with sorrow 
too deep to be soon forgotten. Long will 
our breests remain scarred qith their 
wounds,—a state, which agrees but too 
well with the present appearance of the 
region, whence springs our sorrow,—where 
a cheerless desolation prevails, though 
the tempest whieh pre@duced it hes cessed 
its fury, and the ¢hunder of that dreadful 
night no longer rolls its tremendous peala 
amidst the cliffs and defiles of those ma- 
jestic bills which being daily exposed to 
our view are the daily remembrancers 
of our woe. A wourntul sense of what 
has passed we shall carry with us to our 
graves.” 


(1) [THE COTTAGE OF THE 


Boston Evening Gazette, 
Pag ee 
N,H. ’ Sat. 
(See Gelow) 
mind.) 


HILLS, a poem by "Marcian”. 


Oct. 7, 1826, pe le 
are interesting examples of the 


Bye wes 


[Then follows Wpartieujer and minute 
description of theebjeews which pdesent 
themselves in approsehing the mountain 
from Conway, no cowpetent idea of which, 
as the writer well @ieerves, can be con- 
veyed “by the wa accurate and definite 
Manguage” “ @as trbpd took” is worth 
a thousand-descriptiens. The mdtintajns’ 
sides ‘indicate the desolating tempest 
which had but recently spent its force up- 
on their summite—torn by avalanches of 
different sizes, suceeding each other in 
quick succession, end ploughing long and 
deep grooves down their lengthened de- 
clivities. One came down to the N. E. 
of Crawford’s bousg, filled up the chan- 
nel, and turned the cufreat in a new di- 
rection, so that it ran anto the house, and 
filléd up the lower rooms with water to 
thie depth of two or three feet.) 


‘ After leaving Crawford's and proceading to 
the place of our destination, when we entered 
the opeving, a hundred rods perhaps below the 
Notal: house, whech was Still bidden froin sight 
by an intervening xmeot—we met the first 
gteat slip which bad crossed oar path on level 
ground, aod in some places actually ascending 
50 or 60, and | know sot but a huadred rods, — 
so great was the force with which it hag beeo 
propelled from the base of the mountain, After 
passing this, which consisted of large rocks, 
trees anu sand, aod which was impassible ex- 
cest by footmes, snd reaching the elevation 
just mentioned, we came io full view of the 
‘Netch house, aod all the ruins which surround 
it. On our right stood in leogthened prospect 
the precipitous’ monptains, which bad been 
scoured apd rivea by the fires and tempests of 
inany succecding years. Oo our left and io 
front stooa those which though opce covered 
with a .wuod of pleasant greeo, now present 
their sides lacerated and torn by tbe coavul- 
stuns wt tte recent eterm. The plain before 
us appeared one continued bed of sand and 
rocks, with bere and there the brascbes of 
grepn trecs, and ther peated aod shivered 
trunks, with old logs, whicy from ther appear- 
ance must long have been buried beaeath the 
mountain eoil, With tbese tbe meadow, that 
stretches along before the Notch house, was 
covered,—and so deep that none of the long 
grass, vor even the alders that grew (bere, are 
to be seev. Bloving oo from (bis ale, we 
Came upos the next large slip, which contiou- 
ed till it met that of anviher, which came dowao 
below tbe Notch house, aud witbio a rod of it. 
Thus far it was one coatinued hgap of ruios ; 


and beyond the house slips Coulioued many 
rods. The one backs of the bLouee started in a 
direction, in which it must have tora it away, 
had it not been arrested by a ridge of land ex- 
tending back trom the bouse to a more precip- 
itove partot the meuotaio. Desceodiag to the 
point of this ridge, the slip divided,and sought the 
valhees ‘which lie at the base,—one part carry 
amg away io ile course the stable above 
house, aad the other passing immediately below 
it, Waving the house ilseif vainjured. If is this 
part, which is generally supposed to heave car- 
ried away my brother aod his family. Jt is 
jedged, from appearances, to be the last that 
came down. Jt isthe commen, end a very 
probable conjecture, that the family designed, 
al Great, to k.ep the bouse,and did uctually ree 
meio io it, till afier the descent of mosi of the 
slips. From the commeecement of the stor 
1a ite greatest fory, they were prebabls on the 
alert, though previously fo ths some of them 
patirad to reR—ibet the childreo 

evident: {roa gnces in 
the house, frat entered after the disaster. 
My brother, it is pretty certain, had pot une 
dressed ; he stood watching the movements snd 
vicienitudes of the awfully awxiovs scason.— 
When the sterm had iocressed to such violence, 
as to threaten their safety, 80d descending av- 
alanches seemed to be sounding ‘the world’s 
tact kaell,” be rowed bis family, aad prepar- 
ed them, as be could, fer a ly Sight, trom- 
bliag every moment, lest they diduld be beried 
wader the raine of their fatliog Labitation. At 
ths burried, agitating momeat of awful sus- 
pease, tho slide which parted back of the Louse 
be Su to bave come dows, a pert of which 
struck, aad carried away the stable. Heanog 
the crash, they instantly eod precipitately 
rushed from their dwelling, 2nd allempied to 
fies io the opposite direction: bet Rhioks 
darkecse coacealed all objects from ig bt, 
they were algsost instantly enguipbed the 
deleting torrent, wihca passed Gelow (Se 
housc; and which precipitated them to 
gether with rooks and trees iato the swollen 
aod frantic tide betow, and cut off at cance all 
hops’ of eevape. Amidst the rage and fuam of 
se mech weter, filed as it was with so many 
testrements uf death, they had go alternative, 
but to meet the doum which was their appuint- 
ed allotment. 

Such were, probably, the circemstaaces ; 
but as there are 00 survivors Co tell of the hore 
rogs of that awful night, we shall never know 
them qith oartaioty, Lill (he sccords of eteruity 
disclose (hem. ~ tee s ® 


N. B, Six, of the nine bodies that were 
lost, have bees found; aod it v expected the 
others will be.—The Notch road is pot 80 much 
damaged as was fiwat apptebeoded.—Cenway 
has, peshags, received lessjnjury thee berefit, 
Irom the: freshet, It desttoyed cansiderable 
produce,but the peeple u® Compeosatad for 
the loss of this by tho incteased richness of 
their Iagde. 


It appeared originally in the 
Sept. 30, 1826, pe ly a facsimile of which appears on the next 
It was reprinted in The Portsmouth Journal of Literature & Politics, Portsmouth, 
This and the poem, "Storm on the White Mountains", 
impact of the catastrophe on the popular 
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ORIGINAL POHBTRY. 


How sweetly ‘neath the pale moonlight, 
That slumbers on the woodland height, 
Yon little cot appears:---just seen 
Amid the twining evergreen, 

That fondly clings around its form, 

To shield it from the midnight storm. 
Poor trembler, I have seen like thee, 
Fond woman in her constancy, 

Eten when the stormiest hour came on, 
Cling closer to the much loved one, 
Nor dream till every tie was parted, 
That all within was hollow-hearted. 
Yon little cot looks wond'rous fair, 
And yet no taper's light is there! 
=--Say, whither are its dwellers gone? 
Bird of the mountain, thou alone 

Saw by the lightning from on high, 

The mountain-torrent rushing by, 

Beheld upon its wild wave borne, 

The tall pine from the hill=top torn. 
Amid its roar, thine ear alone 

Heard the shrill shriek-e=-the dying groan,-- 
The prayer that struggled to be free=-= 
Breathed forth in life's last agony! 

In vain--no angel-form was there, 

The wild wave drowned the sufferer's prayer 
Adown the rocky glen they sped, 

The mountain spirits shrieked and fledl 


'Twas morning;--and the glorious sun, 
Shone on the work, which death had done. 
On shattered cliff--and broken branch, 
The ruin of the Avalanche} 

And there lay one, upon whose brow, 

Age had not shed its wintry snow; 

The fragment in whose clenched hand told, 
How firm on life had been his hold, 
While the curled lip--the upturned eye, 
Told all a father's agony} 

And there, beside the torrent's path, 

Too pure, too sacred for its wrath, 

Lay one, whose arms still closely pressed, 
An infant to her frozen breath. 

The kiss upon its pale cheek sealed, 

A mother's quenchless love revealed. 
Sire, mother, offspring--all were there, 
Not one had 'scaped the conqueror's snare. 
Not one was left--to weep alone, 

The ‘dwellers of the hill' were gone! 

The wild-bird soaring far on high, 
Beheld them with averted eye. 

The forest prowler, as he passed, 

Looked down upon the rich repast, 

But dared not banquet. ‘Twas a spell 


x oe 


Which bound them in that lonely delle 

And there they slept--so peacefully, 

That the lone pilgrim passing by, 

Had deemed them of some brighter 
sphere, 

Condemned awhile to linger here, 

Whose pure eyes sickening at the 
sight 

Of sin--and sorrow's withering 
blight, 

Had sought in tears that silent glen, 

And slumbered--ne'er to wake again. 


And there they found them=-- 
stranger hands 
Bore them to where yon cottage stands, 
And there one summer evening's close, 
They left them to their last repose. 


Such the brief page thy story fills, 
Thou lonely ‘cottage of the hills" 
Eten while I gaze, night's gloomy 

shade, 
Is gatheringe-as the moonbeams fade, 
Around thy walls they faintly play,-- 
They tremble--gleam--then flit away:--= 
They fade--they vanish down the dell, 
Lone ‘Cottage of the Hills'--farewell! 


MARC IAN 


«THE COTTAGE OF THE HILLS.” 


How swectly ‘neath the pale moonlight, 
That slambers on the woodland height, 
Yon little cot appears :—just seen 
Amid the twining evergreen, 

That fondly clings around its form, 

To shicld it from the midnight storm. 
“Poor trembler, I have seen like thee, 
¢Fond woman in her constancy, 
¥’cn when the stormiest hour came on, 

Cling closer to the much loved one, 

Nor :Iream till every tie was parted, 

That all wathig was hollow-hearted. 

Ycn little cot looks wond’rous fair, 

And yet no taper’s light is there! 

—$ay, whither are its dwellers gone ? 
Bird of the mountain, thou alone 
Saw by the lightning from on high, 

The mountain-forrent rushing by, 

Bebeld apo its wild wave borne, 

The tall pine from the hill-tep torn. 

Amid ite roar, thine ear aload 
Heard the sbrill shriek—the dying groan,— 
The prayer that struggled te be free 
Beeathed forth implans bag, it 
In vaia— So Wilpel-Ser m Was there, 

The wild wave drotrned the plffersa<s prayer 
Adown the rocky glen fos¥Siyid, 

The mountain spiri : kd and fied! 

‘Twas @orning— n@ the a, 
Shone ca the meh, whi ame. 
On shatteged clit—Shrtrojisa proact, 
The rain of the Aval@fehke ! 

And theretlay ene, ygop whee brew, 

Age had notahed- is wi Fj. 

The fragment in Whose Ciitohed hang told, 
How firm on fite-pad beonhte Duley, 


Sea erat poe, ip-Whs uptwritd aye, 

Told all a father’s i 

And there, beside he totreat's pach, 

Too pure, too sacred for its wrath, 

Lay one, whose arme still iy pressed, 

An infant to hee fronegsbreqe- 

The kiss upom jt pale cheek sealed, 

A mother’s qyegichless love revealed. 

Sire, mothesgem@ppriag—all wave there, 

Not one bad "scaped te scaqueror’s snare. 

Not one was le§y—to-yeep alono, 

The ‘ dwellerg &f Gea BH? were gone! 

The wild-bird.ecarang far on high, 

Heheld them with averted eyq, 

The forest protter, as he pamed, 

Locked down upon the rich repest, 

But cared not banquet. ’Twaga spell, 

Which beund them in that lonely dell. 

Ani tuere they slept—so peacefatty, 

‘That fhe loac pilgrim pasting by, | 

Ilud deemed them of some brighter sphere, I 

(ondemacd awhile to linger here, j 

Whose pure eyes sickening at the sight 

Of sin—and sorrow’s withering Might, 

Had sought in tears that silegt glen, : 

And slumbered—ne’er to wake again. 
And there they fouad them—stranger hands | 

Bore them to where Yon cottage stands, I 

And there ome summer eveniag’s close, | 

They left them td their last repose. 
Such the brief page thy s‘ory fills, 

Thou loncly ‘ cottage of the hiils.”” | 

E’en while I gaze, night’s gloomy shade, | 

Is gathering—as the moonbeams fade. li 

Around thy walls they faintly play,— | 

They tremble—gleam—then flit away :— 

They fade—they vanish down the dell, 

Lene ‘ Cottage of the Hills’—farewell ! i 

MARCIAN. | 
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(3) ("STORM ON THE WHITE MOUNTA INS "--~poem 
183, 1826, p. 2, signed "Orolio.”" 
and assisted rescuers in locating the dead bodies.) 


Storm on the White Mountains, 
--FOR THE CENTINEL, 


THE day was clos'd; the hour had come for rest; 
And love's response came warm from every breast; 
Mid mountain silence rose the Hymn to heaven, 
For whose mere music sin had been forgiven. 
Their father's blessing on the children's head, 
The kiss maternal spoke them to their bed. 

Thus had the Notch-House tenants sought repose, 
And slept in peace to wake to deathful woes, 

Around the Mount the massive clouds now roll, 
Till the vast volume mocks the air's control; 
Heaven's teeming tides terrific torrents pour, 
Till earth the onset can sustain no more; 

Trees, rocks, whole forests bend before the surge, 
And, driven downward, dire destruction urge. 
' Swift toward the Notch descends the current strong; 
The thundering rocks roll heavily along; 

With this is heard the water's whelming rush; 

And then at intervals the timber's crush. 

Rous'd by the roar the Notch House tenants rise: 
Waves toss, earth trembles, blackness blots the skies: 
"Oh Father! Mother} Children!" is the cry; 

They cling together and rush forth to fly. 

"Stay, Willey, stay," the calmer Allen cried, 

"Here is your only refuge from the tide.” 

Down from the mountain came a deeper swell, 

It roll'd with awful roar; the stable fell, 

Out rush'd the father, mad with wild alarms, 

His youngest child half-crush'd within his arms; 
His wife instinctively behind him ran, 

With her the children, last, each still loth man; 
For Nicholson and Allen both declare 

Death lies before them; yet this lot they share; 
With these their reason still prevail'd o'er fear, 
They went but death bound with the hearts most dear; 
Or else, perchance, they thought their toil strung arm 
Might snatch some dear one from impending harm. 
'Twas rash, but generous; ‘twas nobly done; 

And proves the warmth of hearts by kindness won. 

On swept dark ruin; wide and far it spread, 
And danger deepen'd wheresoe'er they fled. 
'Twas but a moment's flight; destruction's tide 
Had ris'n, 'twas full, 'twas deep, ‘twas far, ‘twas 
wide. 

What throes are heaving now each anguish'd breast! 
One moment more, each heart in death will rest. 
Horror} what thunder breaks the ear of night? 

Oh! from one star for one faint ray of light! 

Can that be thunder from a lightning flash? 

No, 'tis the deep riv'd mountain's downswept crash} 
Earth, trees, and rocks themselves are roll'd along 
Before the cloud-fall'n torrent dark, swift, strong. 
Mother and children, early borne away, 

Drink the black draught, entomb'd alive in clay. 
The two men, grappling with a rolling rock, 

Each perish, crush'd with instantaneous shock, 
Where with his child the speechless father flies, 
And upturn'd wood in deathful meshes lies, 


~ Down o'er the ruin comes the forest's pride, 


Floating terrific on the tossing tide: 
Caught in its wide-spread arms the father falls; 
"Seize on the topmost Bough, my child!" he calls, 


i 


~ 16 - 
which first appeared in the Columbian Centinel, Boston, Sept. 
It is followed by a note on Mr. Willey's dog, which survived the event 


Forth from his grasp he frantic flings the child 
And on the topmost branch it seizes, wild. 
"Father, come here!" no father's voice replied: 
"Mother! oh Mother!" loud the child then cried; 
No mother sooth'd that half distracted cry, 
No sister, brother, friend, nor help was nigh: 
For six miles round no living breath was heard 
Save thine, lone child, and that of some small 
bird. 
The tree rolls over: in a darkness deep, 
It whelms the voyager in dreamless sleep. 
The child's rude terrors fade in sudden gloom; 
Leaves and the winter-grass its wave-wove tomb. 
The first cold whelming of that fatal flow 
Chill'd the heart's current, quench'd the vital 
glow, 
All, all are perish'd: awful is the roar. 
But no one dreads, or heeds, or hears it more. 
The sun rose cloudless from that stygian night. 
The sun gilt brightly that appalling sight. 
More golden glory never robed the morn. 
Earth never view'd her vesture more forlorn. 
Such gay wild grandeur never met the eye, 
Commixt where heart-appalling ruins lie. 
Bright drops of rain on every leaf were laid. 
Each sun-lit wood in silver seem'd array'd. 
Uprooting forests gleam'd like sprouting gems; 
And bright cascades like mountain diadems. 
And when the travellers astonish'd go 
The fate of Willey and his house to know, 
Bare, bladeless plains where late were pathless 
woods, [floods; 
Or corn-fields ponds, on roads they find deep 
And there, sad sight, the Notch-House silent stocd; 
Unmov'a, unharm'd by that tremendous flood; 
The rolling rocks had pass'd on either side, 
And left it standing midst a stony tide! 
The doors were open; and the beds unmade; 
At every bedside thsre their clothes were laid; 
Money and papers open in the bar; 
All proves they woke at some tremendous jar, 
Affrighted fled, nor had one thought to save 
Aught but their threaten'd lives from yawning 
gravee 
Would that the Indian's faith had still been 
there, 
Peopling with viewless forms that mountain air, 
Dissuaded mortals from the dwelling high, 
And left the realm to dwellers of the sky. t 
Or, taught to pass in haste the rude defile 
With captive beauty, muttering prayers the while. | 
OROLIO, | 
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ape 
While Mountain disnster. A lower from Lan- } 
easter, N. H. in giving an account of the late ca- 
lamity, mentions, ‘ that Mr. Witizv's dog. after 
leaving the house with the onfortunate family. { 
returned to it, aad preserved hie life. He wae H 
rauch bruised, but assisted in Reding the bodies 
of the family which wore Saeseaselt 


The Concord Pealriet says “we learn that the 
bodies of the oldest and youngest children of 
Mie. W. have since been found near where the 
othors were diseovered.” 
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(x) (WANCY's HILL, from Jacob B, Moore's 
quently reprinted. See the Bosto 
at Literature & Politics, Portsmouth, N.H., Sept. 16, 1826, p. 2; 
e FJ 

ept. 14, 1826, p. 2. This legend supplies to the accounts of the catastro 
an unknown young man who did not stay to wed, and unworth 
was printed along with the death of the Willey family, 
teration in the age of Eliza-Ann Willey (actually only 


NANCY'S HILL. A few miles below the Notch of the White Mountains, in the 
valley of the Saco, is a little rise of land called "Nancy's Hill.” It was 
formerly covered with a thick growth of trees, a little cluster of which is 
yet suffered to remain, probably from the sad story connected with the spot. 
The pass through the Gap of the mountains was discovered by Nash, a hunter, 
who, with others in their excursions long before the settlement of that part 
of the country, used to make this hill a resting place, and draw together 
the thick boughs and tops of the smaller trees so as to provide a temporary 
shelter. This spot for years after inhabitants began to settle along the 
rivers, was a common halting=place, and the grantees of our northern town= 
ships, many of whom lived in and about Portsmouth, passed over this route to 
their lands. Col. W----, of Portsmouth, settled upon his fine township of 
Dartmouth [Jefferson] in 1773; and among his ‘servants was Naycy----a young 
woman of respectable connexions, who had fallen deeply in love with a young 
man, also in the same service. At the close of autumn they had agreed to 
go to Portsmouth, where they were to be married; and the girl, confiding in 
the attachment of her lover, placed in his keeping her little stock of money, 
and hard earnings of several years industry. For some cause or other, she 
was induced, before the time fixed for their departure, to visit Lancaster. 
When she returned, the young man was gone; and she determined to follow him. 
The snows of an early winter had already fallen to some depth; there was not 
a house between Dartmouth and Bartlett, a distance of thirty miles; and the 
way through the wild woods a foot path only. The family labored to dissuade 
her from the journey; but she persisted in her design, and wrapping herself 
in her long cloak, proceeded on her way. Snow after snow succeeded, and 
the very sky seemed to glisten with frost, for several weeks, when some per= 
sons from Bartlett passing up this route, reached the hill at night. On 
Aighting their fires, an unearthly figure stood before them, bencath the 
bending branches, wrapped im a robe of ice, and reclining her head, as if 
in sleep, against the trunk of a large tree.---It was the lifeless form of 
Nancy, who, fatigued with her journey thus far, had stopped here to rest, 


y motives in the young man, 
I pelieve that it suggested to 


12) and the hint of romance in his tale.] 


Concord, N.H., Sept. ll, 1826, p. 2, fre- 
t. 14, 1826, p. 2; The Portsmouth Journal 
Essex Register, Salen, Mass., Thurs., 

phe @ marriageable young girl 
Since "Nancy's Hill' 


Hawthorne the ale 


We cepy the following from Mr. Moore's 
New- Hampshire Journas. 


Nancy's Hitt. A few miles below the 
Notch of the White Mountains, in the valley 
of the Saco, is’s little rise of Jand called “.Van- 
te Hid” It was formerly covered with a 
thick growth of trees, a little cluster of which 
is yet suffered to remain, probably from the 
sad story connected with le spot, The pass 
through the Gap of the mountains was disvov- 
ered by Nash, a bunter, who, with others in 


their excursions long before the settlement of | 


that part of the country, used to make this 
hill resting place, and draw together the 
thick boughs and tops of the smaller trees so 
as to provide a temporary shelter? This spot 
for years after inbabitants began to soltlontong 
the rivers, wes s common halting-plece, 

the grantor of oar northern townships. many 
of whor lived in end about Porsmoath, 

Be over this route to their . Col. 
of Portamouth, settled y; i 


im the attachment of hur lover, piaced iu 
i etosk of , and herd 


ter. When she retwrned, the young man 
was gone ; and she determined to follow him. 
The snows of anearly winter had already 
fallen to some depth ; there was nota house 
between Dartmouth and Dartlett, a distance of 
thirty miles; and (he way through the wild 
woods a foot path only. The family labored 
to dissuade her fruin she james ; but she per- 
sisted in her design, wrapping herself in 
her long cloak, proceeded on her way. Snow 
after snow succeeded, and the very sky seem- 
ed to glieten with frost, for several weeks, 
when some persons fron: Bartlett passing up 


} 


and falling asleep, died of the intense cold. 


(L) [LETTER OF THOMAS C. UPHAM TO JOHN FARMER, of Concord, N.H., published 


New Hampshire Historical Society Collections, III (1832), pp. 266- 
(on PPe 224—232 of the same volume is a slight expansion of Jacob 


Be Moore's report on the storm and avalanches given in "E" above.) ] 


in the 
280. 


Brunswick, Me. Sept. 1828. 


Mr. Farmer, 

In compliance with your suggestion, I will com- 
municate to you, for the use of the New-Hamp- 
shire Historical Socicty, some facts in relation to 
the destruction of the Willey family by a slide 
from the White Mountains in 1826. I do not al- 
low myself to suppose, that my interest in the 
destiny of that unfortunate family will need any 
apology. ‘There are some events of a domestic 
nature, that are worthy of a longer remembrance 
than is commonly allotted to instances of private 
suffering. Individuals die, and are forgotten, 
whole families disappear from the face of the earth, 
and specdily no memorial of them remains. But 
it has seemed to me, thic the remembrance of the 
recent sad events, in the remote solitude of the 
White Mountains, ought to be perpetuated. Cer- 


this route, reached the hill at night. On 
lighting their fires, an unearthly figure stood 
before them, beneath the bending branches, 
wrapped in a robe of ice,and reclining her 
head, ae if in sleep, against the trunk of a 
large tree.—It was the lifeless form of Nancy, 
who, fatigued with her journey thas far, had 
stopped here tu revt, and falling asleep, died 
of the intense cold. 


tain I am, that the traveller, who penetrates the 
Pass of those celebrated summits, will linger to 
survey the spot, where its inhabitants perished. 
Long after their bodies have mouldered into dust, 
their story will be told, and their fate will be heard 
with sympathy. It appears desirable, that the 
particulars of this destruction should become a 


matter of record, while they are yet of recent oc- 
currence, and not be left to the uncertain and 
unsatisfactory keeping of tradition. 

TheWhite Mountains, situated in the northern 
part of New-Hampshire, are often visited, and too 
well known to require a minute description here. 
The central summit which is more than six thous- 
and feet in height, is appropriately called in honor 
of the Father of our country, Mount WasHine- 
Ton. These mountains have become to the grate- 
ful imaginations of the people the commemora- 
tive symbols of those great men, whom Providence 
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‘residence in November of 1825. 


eat ee 


has.raised up for their defence and glory. Tothe 
right and left of Mount Washington rise, witha 
scarcely inferior elevation, Mounts Adams, Jeffer- 
son, adison, and Munroe. The southern part 


_of this sublime range is broken through by a nar- 


row opening of many miles in length, forming a 


Pass, merely wide enough, for a considerable dis- 


tance, for the Sacoriver and the road. The upper 
extremity where it is but a few feet wide, is cal- 
led the Notch. T'wo miles south of the Notch, 
the lofty summits which had hitherto approached 
very near each other, just giving room cnough for 
the unambitious Saco, and the fearful traveller to 
make their way, suddenly recede on ihe west side 
of the river, leaving at their base a level opening 
or flat of about twenty acres. ‘To this remote 
and solitary spot, (the nearest house, that of Abel 
Crawford, being six miles distant,) Samuel Wil- 
ley, Jun. with his family, came to take up their 
It was here 
they lived ; and inthis place onthe following year, 
they all suddenly perished. ‘he bottom of the 
valley was their grave; the dust of the mountain 
tops, their covering. 

Mr. Willey, the head of the family, was born 
March 31, 1758. His parents are respectable 
people, still living inthe upper part of Conway, 
N.H. As we naturally desire to know something 
of the character of those, in whose behalf we are 
disposed to yield our sympathy, I am happy to 
learn from sources to be relied on, that Mr. Wil- 
dey was a man fit, on many accounts, to secure re- 
spect. He was one of those inestimable men, 
whom we often find among our farmers ;. kind and 


gentle in his feelings, of a cautious and sound 


judgment, sincere in his professions, and industri- 
ous in his habits. 

The farmers of our land, though not wealthy, 
generally possess what may be termed an indepen- 
dent property; they live a laborious and retired 


life, except that with those of their immediate 


neighborhood they commonly form an intimate ac- 
quaintance. And hence I am led to remark, that 
early marriages, which the celebrated Franklin so 
much approved of, are frequent ;_ and that, cn Sep- 


- tember 12th of 1812, young Willey entered into 


that relation with a respectable young woman, 
whose maiden name was Polly Lovejoy. She was 
born April 19th,1791, and thus the age of the hus- 
band at the time of his marriage was twenty-four, 
and of the wife twenty-one. Perhaps these noti- 
ces may be thought unnccessarily minute, merely 
because the subjects of them were not elevated in 
point of rank and fortune. This is an unhappy 
prepossession. Jfuman character and sufferings 
are at all times interesting: it is a dishonor to 
profess to be exempt from an interest in the for- 
tunes of our fellow-men, of whatever condition in 
life. ‘The virtues of those in humble stations have 
been too seldom celebrated, and their sufferings 
have too seldom been visited with the tcar of sym- 


pathy. 

The parents of Miss Lovejoy, (the mother is 
still living,) dwelt but a short distance from the 
elder Willey’s, although their farm was on the op- 
posite (the westerly) side of the Sacoriver. The 


daughter possessed a good form and an amiable 
disposition ; but vivacity was her characteristic. 


Her spirit was agitated even by trifling incidents, 
as the leaves of the forest are moved by the gen- 
tlest wind. Her soul was all life, motion, feeling s 
nor was this sprightliness attendant on her youth 
merely, but being a part of her nature, it showed 
itself in maturer age. More than all, both the 
husband and the wife were deeply impressed 
with religious sentiments. The sublime wil- 
derness of woods and mountains, in the midst of 
which they lived, naturally led them to serious 
contemplations onthe great Author of nature; 
their Bible confirmed to them what the works of 
nature had less distinctly intimated; and they 
found, as there is good reason to believe, that true 
solace, which men stand in need of in all situa- 
tions of life, and which nothing but religion can 
impart. ‘Thus cheerful, serious, and laborious, 
with enough to supply their present wants and 
those of their children, they formed a household, 
on which the blessing of God seemed greatly to 
rest. 

Such, at least, were my feelings in respect to 
them, when making a short stay, as_I recently had 
occasion to, at their first place of residence. The 
house in the lower part of Bartlett and on the 
west side of the Saco river, which they occupied 
before removing into the Pass of the White Moun- 
tains, is one story and neatly built, and may he 
known by having in front a vast rock, nearly per- 
pendicular, and to appearance some hundreds of 
feetin height. It rises only a few rod’s distance 
from the house, 1s worn in places by the rains, 
and bears a few stinted trees on its apparently in- 
accessible brow.—Immediately in the rear, and 
thirty feet perhaps below the level of the house, a 
pleasant and well cultivated meadow extends as 
far as the Sacoriver, although it has sustained 


some injury from recent floods. In this retired, 
peaceful, and pleasant spot, the happy family of 
Mr. Willey had taken up their residence. Their 
farm afforded them a comfortable subsistence; 
and the toil which was required in its cultivation 
and in the management of their household affairs, 
was sweetened by the spirit of contentment, as al- 
ready intimated by a religious trust. They en- 
deavored to discharge their various duties in the 
love and fear of that great Being, who dwells 
alike in the populous city and the desert, and who 
hears the cry of the raven, and sees the fall of the 
sparrow. If retirement, health, a sufficiency of 
temporal goods, love for each other, and trust in 
God, could secure liappiness,no doubt they possess- 
ed it, although not exempt from a portion of those 
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cares and griefs, which are the common lot of all. 

At the period, which has been already mention- 
ed, Mr. Willey thought it his duty to leave his res- 
idence in Bartlett, pleasant as it was in many re- 
spects, and to establish himself and his household 
elsewhere. A house had been erected by some 
previous occupant in the lonely spot in the bosom 
of the White Mountains, which has been described. 
It was here Mr. Willey took up his residence; and 
however it might proveto himself and family, the 
change in his dwelling place, promised, at least, 
to be a blessing to the travellers, who frequently 
pass through those mountainous regions. To en- 
tertain travellers indeed was a contemplated part 
of their business at their removal ; and while they 
did good to others, it became a means of subsistence 
to themselves. ‘The travellers who came through 
the Pass of the Mountains, spoke with gratitude 
of their kindness and attentions. ‘The house, 
where they resided, was denominated, as it was 
then the nearest building to the narrowest part of 
the Pass or Notch, the Notch House ; and none, 
who called there, could help observing the order, 


and peace, and cheerfulness, which pervaded it. 
And perhaps the moral loveliness, which this hos- 
pitable mansion presented, was heightened to the 
Imagination of those, who visited it, by being shut 
out as it were, from the rest of the world, and 
blooming in the midst of such vast and terrific 
solitudes.— But it is not now as it was once ; the 
traveller calls there, and they are gone; nor were 
“they taken from the earth in any ordinary manner. 
I will explain the melancholy catastrophe. 
Although the hills and mountains are spoken of 
in scripture as everlasting, we find the Almighty 
hand, that erected, can throw them down. It is 
true, we have not been called in this country to 
witness such deplorable devastations, as were 
caused in Switzerland, in 1806, by the fall of the 
Rossberg ; but there has been something similar; 
‘parts of mountains have repeatedly come down 
into the adjacent country. About fifteen years 
ago, a land-slip or slide, (as such descents of earth 
are termed by the inhabitants of our mountainous 
regions,) came down the whole length of a large 
swell, called the Whiteface Mountain, in Sand- 
wich, N. H. It started near the top of the moun- 
tain; and the earth, trees and rocks, that came 
down, covered, as I was informed, not less than 
six acres. For very many years nothing of this 
kind had happened in the White Mountains, wor- 
thy of notice, until the Sth of July, 1826. That 
day Mr. Abel Crawford, who lives six miles south, 
and was the nearest neighbor to Mr. Willey in 
that direction, was at the Notch house. It had 
been very rainy, but towards night cleared off. 
Just about the time of the rain’s ceasing, a slide 
started from the top of the mountain back of Mr. 
Willey’s house, and in a west direction from the 
house; as near as could be judged, an half a 
mile distant. The part of the mountain, which 


had started, descended with prodigious power, 


bearing large rocks, and logs, and in some cages, 
trees standing; but not faster, as Mr. Crawford 
supposed, who gave me this account, than a man 
could walk. Nearly at the same time, another 
slide started from the same mountain, pursuing a 
parallel course, the first terminating at twelve 
rods distance from Mr. Willey’s house, the other 
at sixty rods. This event undoubtedly alarmed 
Mr. Willey’s family, who were witnesses of it ; 
but as nothing of the kind had happened for many 
years before, and perhaps never to their know- 
ledge, they concluded to remain for the present 
in the residence they had selected. The slide 
came so near the house, that Mrs. Willey caught 
two of her children-in her arms, to escape down 
the valley. A traveller, some days afterwards, 
asked her in relation to the dangers of their situ- 
ation, and she replied, that strangers, who frora 
various causes were led through the mountains, 
were equally exposed to danger. She further ex- 
pressed a perfect reliance on the protection of 
Providence, and a disposition to acquiesce in 
whatever they might be ordered to bear. The 
same traveller observes, that he dined at the 
house in company with some others on the 17th 
of July ; that he had seldom seen a more inter- 
esting family; and that the children, of whom 
there were several, and who were instructed sole- 
ly by their mother, were remarkably intelligent, 
well-behaved, contented, and happy. 

But this happiness was not destined to continue 
long. On Monday, the 25th of August, there 
was a very violent rain storm, commencing in the 
morning, and continuing until eleven at night. 
The rivers rose rapidly above their banks; the 
people of the Amonoosuck, to the west of the 
White Mountains, were suddenly alarmed by the 
general overflow of their meadow grounds, and 
the destruction of their flocks and buildings. The 


family of Mr. Abel Crawford, who lives in an- 
other direction on the banks of the Saco, were 
first alarmed by the flowing of the water of that 
river into their house, which is fifteen feet above 
the usual level of its bed; and by the bleating of 
a flock of sleep, which were swept down from a 
pasturo an half a mile above. On that dreadful 
night there were more than an hundred slides from 
the White Mountains; mighty as they are, they 
secmed to be loosened from their foundations. 
Imagine, then, the situation of the helpless and 
terrified family of Mr. Willey, at the distance of 
six miles from the nearest human being, and di- 
rectly in the midst of these huge crumbling piles. 
The pass of the White Mountains is of itself ter- 
rible; the traveller makes his way under piles ap- 
parently three thousand feet high; beneath him 
are precipices of vast depth ; the wind sends forth 
continually a hoarse and presageful murmur 5 the 
trees wave darkly; and the barren parts of the 
mountains display huge masses of earth and stones 
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pea TAS just ready to ieap into came through the Pass ,of the White Mountains. 
fie eid ee pA 1 more terrible, then, when On arriving at the Notch House, he found a large 
sodas y 9 : € mountain is moved to and slide had started from the summit, directly back 
iat 1 a es ae e trees, torn from their moor- of the house. Although but a few feet wide and 

gz , down their sides ; huge rocks hoarsely deep, when it started, the furrow of a half mile 
grind against each other, and clicit long streams in length, which it ploughed down the side of the 
of fire, as they move on, overturning every thin: mountain, grew deep and wide, until the depth 

in their course ; the earth heaves from its foun- varied from twenty to twenty-five feet, and the 
dations, rushing forth from its hiding place, * like width had increased to fifteen rods; a prodigious 
a@ strong man armed.’? - and overwhelming mass of trees, rocks and earth 

It was at such a tine, that desolation, fearful, confusedly mingled together.—-It is ‘a singular 
terrible desolation, gathered around the little circumstance, that this sLipg, as it rolled on, in 
family at the Notch I[ouse. It seemed impossi- the direction of Mr. Willey’s house, struck a rock 
ble that they should escape. he river Saco, of some size, only a few feet in the rear of it, sepa- 
which, in heavy tempesis of rain, rises at the rate rated into two portions, went round the house 
of five fect an hour for many miles from its source, without injuring it, destroyed the barn, which was 
had undoubtedly covered the road in places, or very near to it, and passed the road about forty 


swept it entirely away, before they had become 
any aware of their perilous situation. 

‘he family at this time consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willey, two hired men from the town of 
Bartlett, viz., David Allen, aged about thirty 
years, and David Nicholson, in his twentieth year, 
and five interesting children, viz., Eliza Ann Wil- 
ley, the eldest, aged twelve years; Jeremiah 
Lovejoy Willey, eleven years of age; Martha 
Glazier Willey, ten years of age; Elbridge Ger- 
ry, seven, and Sally, only three. 

Beloved family! How soon were your earthly 

prospects destined to be fearfully and unexpect- 
edly cut off! How much reason have those, who 
-contemplate your fate, to exclaim, unscarchable 
are the ways of Providence! Ye were lovely in 
life ; and like the father and son of Scripture, in 
death ye were not divided. There was one suffer- 
ing, one grave, one hope. ‘We may well suppose, 
the parents, when they saw the roaring waters 
gathering at their feet, and heard the mountains 
crumbling over their heads, resigned themselves 
with cheerfulness into the hands of God. They 
~ had been taught in the principles of the Christian 
religion, ard undoubtedly experienced its sup- 
port. And yet the ties of nature are strong 5 and 
they could not be imsensible to the pangs, that 
often thrill in a parent’s heart, when they saw the 
condition of their young, and interesting, and suf- 
fering children. . 

They all perished on the night of Monday, the 
25th of August ; it is impocsible to detcrmine, as 
ot one escaped, the precise moment of their death, 
or the amount of suffering previously endured. 
Their death is universally supposed to have been 
on the night of Monday, because, among other 
reasons, if the slides, which destroyed the family, 
had come down before dark, no doubt some, if not 
all the family, might have escaped, since they 


mauve, a3 observed before, not faster than a pes- 


gon can conveniently walk. 
‘On Tuesday, the 17th of August, a man, named 
Barker, going from Whitefield to Bridgetown, 


rods to the south. The traveller found two horse 
dead under the ruins of the barn;-he was able 
also to extricate a yoke of oxen, that were under 
the ruins, but not killed. On entering the kouse, 
he found it empty, but it did not occur to him, 
that the family were destroyed. As it was late 
in the afternoon, when he arrived, he remained in 
the house until the next morning. He then pro- 
ceeded on to the lower Mr. Crawford’s, (Abel’s), 
although with much difficulty, as the road was 
much broken up, and the bridges swept away by. 
the river 5 where he arrived about noon. 

In the course of Wednesday, four or five per- 
sons had collected at the Notch house; alihough 
no positive discoveries were made, they had rea- 
son to suppose, being much better acquainted 
with the situation of the family than the traveiler 
before mentioned, that they were all destroyed. 


On Thursday, as many as fifty persons had as- 
sembled, including many relatives{and particular 
acquaintances. Onthat day, Mrs.Willey and the 
hired man, named Allen, were first found very 
near to each other, covered about two feet and a 
half with brush and timber 5 prostrate, with their 
hands extended upwards; lifeless, and much muti- 
lated. The upper paft of the head of both was 
struck off, probably by some large piece of timber. 
Mr. Willey was found soon after, and at no great 
distance ; lifeless, and his limbs much broken. 
Two of the children and the other hired an were 
found a few days after; the three other children 
have never been found.—The bodies were found 
near the bed of the Saco rivers; and not in the 
track of the Slide, which encircled the house, but 
of another large one which had crossed the road 
some rods to the south of it. But itis possible and 
even probable, that, they perished in the slide 
nearest the house, and were borne by the force of 
the current of the,river to the place, where they 
were discovered. The remains of the bodies 
found, were buried near the Notch House, but 
have been subsequently removed to Conway. 
Among the visitants to the melancholy scene, 
was a brother of the deceased Mr.Willey, the 
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Congregational minister of the town last named. 
I have conversed with him on this subject, and it 
is not necessary for those acquairted with him to 
add, that the most perfect reliance can be placed 
on his statements and opinions. In a letter writ- 
ten to a friend soon after the sudden and awful 
destruction of so many relatives, he thus feeling- 
- ly and eloquently describes his visit to the place, 
and the reflections which occurred to him: — 

“¢ After leaving Crawford’s, and proceeding to 
the place of our destination, when we entered the 
opening, a hundred reds perhaps below the Notch 
House, which was stil hidden from sight by an in- 


tervening ascent;s—we met the first great slip 
which had crossed our path on level ground, and 
m some places actually ascending 5) or 60, and I 
know not but a hundred rods,—so great was the 
force with which it had been propelled from thé 
base of the mountain. After passing this, which 
consisted of large rocks, and which was impassa- 
ble except by footmen, and reaching the elevation 
just mentioned, we came in full view of the Notch 
ouse, and all the ruins which surround it. On 
our right stood in lengthened prospect the precip- 
jtous mountains, which had been scored and riven 
by the fires and tempests of many succeeding years. 
On our left and in front stood those, which though 
once covered with a wood of pleasant green, now 
present their sides lacerated and torn by the con- 
vulsions of the recent storm. ‘The plain before us 
appeared one continued bed of sand and rocks, 
with here the branches of green trees, and there 
peeled and shivered trunks, with old logs, which 
from their appearance must long have been buried 
beneath the mountain soil. With these, the mea- 
dow that stretches along before the Notch House, 
was covered,—and so deep that none of the long 
grass, nor even the alders that grew there, are to 
beseen. Moving on from this site, we came upon 
the next large slip, which continued till it met that 
of another, which came down below the Notch’ 
‘House, and within a rod of it. Thus far it was one 
continued heap of ruins ; and beyond the louse 
the slips continued many rods. ‘The one back of 
the house started in a direction in which it must 
have torn it away, had it not been arrested by a 
"ridge of land extending back from the house toa 
more precipitous part of the mountain. Descend- 
ing to the point of this ridge, the slip divided, 
and sought the valleys which lie at the base,—one 
_ part carrying away in its course the stable above 
the house, and the other passing immediately be- 


low it, leaving the house itself uninjured. It is 
this part, which is generally supposed to have car- 
ried away my brother and his family. It is judged 
from appearances, to be the last that came down. 
It is the common and very probable conjecture, 
that the family designed at first, to keep the house, 
and did actualiy remain in it, till after the descent 
of most of the slips. .From the commencement 


of the storm in its greatest fury, they were prob- 
ably on the alert, though previous to this some of 
them might have retired to rest—that the children 
had, was pretty evident from appearances in the 
house, when first entered after the disaster. My 
brother, it is pretty certain, had not undressed ; he 
stood watching the movements and vicissitudes of 
the awfully anxious season. When the storm had 
increased to such violence, as to threaten their 
safety, and descending avalanches seemed to be 
sounding ‘‘ the world’s last knell,’? he roused his 
family and prepared them, as he could for a speedy 
flight, trembling every moment, lest they should 
be buried under the ruins of their falling habita- 
tion. At this hurried, agitating moment of awful 
suspense, the slide which parted back of the house 
is supposed to have come down, a part of which 
struck, and carried away the stable. Hearing the 
crash, they instantly and precipitately rushed from 
their dwelling, and attempted to flee in the oppo- 
site direction; but the thick darkness concealing 
all objects from their sight, they were almost in- 
stantly engulphed in the desolating torrent, which 
passed below the house; and which precipitated 
them together with rocks and trees into the swol- 
len and frantic tide below, and cut off at once all 
hope of escape. Amidst the rage and foam of so 
much water, filled as it was with so many instru- 
ments of death, they had no aliernative, but to 
meet the doom which was their appointed allot- 


nt. 

Such were, probably, the circumstances ; but 
as there are no survivors to tell of the horrors of 
that awfal night, we shall never know them with 
certainty, till the records of eternity disclose them. 
We know the family perished, and we know the 
circumstances of their death must have been dis- 
tressing beyond description. Bring them, for a 
moment, before your imagimation. The slide which 
only two months before had nearly caused their im- 
mediate death, if it had not induced timidity, must 
have greatly increased their sensibility to danger, 
aud filled them with ominous forebodings, when 
this new war of elements began. Add to this the 
‘¢horror of thick darkness,?? which surrounded 
their dwelling—the tempest raging with unabated 
violence—the bursting thunder, peal answering to 
peal, and echoing from hill to hill—the piercing 
lightning, whose momentary flashes only rendered 
the darkness and their danger the more painfully 
visible—huge masses of the mountain tumbling 
from their awful height with accumulating and 
crashing ruins into the abyss below—their habita- 
fion shaken to its foundation by these concussions 
of nature—with all these circumstances of terror 
conspiring, what consternation must have filled the 
soul! And then, the critical instant, when the 
crashing of the stable by the resistless mass, 
warned them to flee—who can enter inte their 
feelings at this moment of wild uproar and confu- 
sion? Snatching what of clothing they could, as a 
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slight defence from the “ pitiless storm,’? children 
shrieking through fear—parental love consulting 
fer their safety at the risk of their own—all rush- 
ing instantaneously from the house, as the last re- 
sort, and alas! instead of finding safety abroad, 
plunging into the jaws of instant death! 

But oh how feeble are our conceptions, compar- 
ed with the reality! It is impossible for us to 
know what they endured—they cannot return to 
tellus the story of their sufferings. They are 


gone. ‘heir spirits fled away hastily, as on the 
wings of the wind, from one of the most dreary 
spots on earth, aud rendered doubly so by the cir- 
cumstances above narrated. elatives and 
friends have one consolation; the privilege of hop- 
ing, that, from the temper and conduct they ex- 
hibited, they have departed from the turmoil 
and dangers of earth to the peace and secu- 
sity of heaven.—But it is not my object to 
speak their eulogy, or decide on their condition. 
I leave them in the hands of God, into whose 
presence they have sped. Meanwhile, survivors 


[Appended is the following NOTE:] Mr. Samuel Willey, Jun. 
Eliza Ann Willey, [born] July 19, 1814. 
[born] Sept. 22, 1816. 
David Allen, hired man, 
Destroyed, on the night of August 26, 1826. 


Willey, [born] April 19, 1791. 
July 30, 1815. Martha Glazier Willey, 
1819. Sally Willey, [born] July 11, 1823. 
Do. Aged 20. 


zi i 


have a lesson to learn from the mournful event. 
From their graves should arise 80 many memen- 
tos of our own mortality. Their sudden over- 
throw on that fearful night, presents to us, per- 
haps, one of the liveliest images of the judgment 
scene. Our minds should be deeply impressed 
with that inspired exhortation, to which this af- 
fliction gives a most affecting emphasis :—‘‘Be ye 
therefore, ready, also; for the Son of man com- 
eth in an hour when ye think not.’? 

I am persuaded you will think with me, that 
the above extract is worthy of being preserved, 
both for its facts and spirit, and also for the source 
from which it comes. No person could feel more 
interest in knowing the truth in relation to this 
sad event, and none can appreciate more perfectly 
the various causes of heart-rending distress con- 
nected with it. 1 hope you will excuse the length 
of this letter. With sentiments of sincere regard, 


I remain yours, &c. 


THOMAS C. UPHAM. 
Joun Farmer, Esq., Concord, N. H. 


born, March 31, 1788. Mrs. Polly Lovejoy 
Jeremiah Lovejoy Willey, [born] 
Elbridge Gerry Willey, [born] July 13, 
Aged about 30. David Nicholson, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ (M) [MORE ABOUT THE DOG, Columbian Centinel, Boston, Sept. 13, 1826, p. 2s American Statesman, Sept. 14.) 
A letter from Lancaster, N.He in giving an account of the late calamity, mentions, "that MR. WILLEY'S 


dog, 
much bruised, but assisted i 


after leaving the house with the unfortunate family, returned to it, and preserved his life. 
n finding the bodies of the family which were discovered." 


(N) [ANOTHER SLIDE, Yeoman's Gazette, Concord, Masse, Sate, Sept. 23, 1826, pe 2:] 


The Brattleboro’ Messenger mentions another slide from the Hast side of the White Mountains, since 
that of the 28th of August, and that Mr. Crawford, and two gentlemen from Concord, narrowly escaped from 


4t with their lives. 


(0) [PLANS TO REPAIR THE ROAD, Columbian Centinel, Boston, Masse, Sats, Sept. 30, 1826, p. 2:] 


White Mountains. 
ported at a meeting held in Portland, 
_and convenient for sleighs to pass the approac 


A Committee which have recently surveyed the Notch of the White Mountains, have re= 
that the Notch road, so called, can be repaired, and rendered safe 
hing winter, at an expense of $2000; and that from 5 to 


6000 dols. judiciously expended, will fully repair the road, and place it in as good a state as before 


He was 


the freshet. 


(p) [DIFFICULTIES IN THE REPAIRING, Yeoman's Gazette, Concord, Mass., Sats, Nov. 25, 1826, pe 3:] 


Portland, Nov. 17.---=-The following extract from a letter of one of the Directors of the White Moun- 
tains turnpike road, dated 11th Nov. 1826, to a gentleman in this town, shows what difficulties the work- 
men have to contend with while repairing said road, and how much the public are indebted... 


(a) [THE TASK ACCOMPLISHED, Yeoman's Gazette, Concord, Mass., Sate, July 28, 1827, pe. 2:] 


White Mountains.----The number of visitors to the White Mountains is said to be much greater than fore 
merly. The road through the Notch has been repaired and is nearly as good as it was before the siides 


on Mount Washington took place. 
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“The story has been told far and wide, and will forever be a legend of these moun- 
eeetlp said Hawthorne at the end of "The Ambitious Guest." "Poets ee sung their “5 
fate. We have seen that many of the elements of his tale were either given or sug- 
gested by the reports available to him in Salem and Boston papers--even the hints of 
the marriageable girl, of the unnamed youth who left her, of strangers passing through 
the Notch (notably a man named Barker), and of Grandmother Lovejoy, who occasionally 
came $8 the Willeys from her home on the other side of the Saco, only a short distance 

| away. (It is interesting to note that soon after the White Mountain disaster, Haw- 
thorne began euencnttas his knowledge of New Hampshire by turning to its history, leg- 
ends and traditions.) Certain other elements of his donnée were, of course, found in 
the Gothic romances, which considerably influenced him and his contemporaries: the 
terrifying aspects of nature,1? the "solitary youth bothered about questions of fame, "15 
the “use of dramatic foreshadowing and premonition," and shrouds, tombs, monuments, 
death and the supernatural--the subject matter of the graveyard school,14 Moreover, 
William Godwin's St. Leon, which had captivated Hawthorne as early as 1820, and, doubt- 
less, remained an influence, dealt with the themes of fame, earthly immortality, and 
catastrophe resulting from overvaulting ambition.+5 But the principal periodicals of 
his day were even more important in creating the climate of ches in which he ote, 16 
The archaeology and wide fame of such monuments as Stonehenge, 7 the yee deee and 
the temples at Carnac and Luxor;19 the interest in sudden catastrophes overtaking un- 
suspecting people (especially fpose of Pompeii and Herculaneum);*9 the rise and fall 

ef ambitious men like Napoleon*~ or Osymandyas;%2 and judgment or dgom pronounced on 
eras or civilizations*5--these were featured throughout his reading.** In his English 


ee 


9 Nathaniel Hawthorne, Selected Tales and Sketches, ed. Hyatt H. Waggoner, N.Y. (Rinehart Classics), 

[1950], p. 107. 

10 See od heal Pe 17. 

11 See Marion L, Kesselring, op. cit. During 1827 and 1829, the following work in 3 vols. left the 

Salem Athenaeum for the Hawthorne home: Collections, Topographical, Historical, and Biographical, re- 

Jating to New Hampshire, Concord, N.H., 1822-1824. The work was edited by John Farmer. i 

12 See Jane Lundblad, Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Tradition of Gothic Romance, Upsala and Cambridge, 

[Mass.], [1946], p. 21. 
- 13 Compare Hawthorne's Fanshawe and the two Oberons. 

14 See H. Arlin Turner, "Hawthorne's Literary Borrowings," PMLA, LI (19386), 543-562, espe pe 556. 

15 See Manning Hawthorne, "Nathaniel Hawthorne Prepares for College," N EQ, XI (1938), PPe 66-88, espe 

pp. 82 and 84. 


16 For his reading in the Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, the Gentleman's Magazine and others, 
; 


see Marion L, Kesselring, ope cit., pe 43 et passim. 

17 See Quarterly Review, V, 120; VI, 440ff. 

18 See Edinburgh Review, VI, 128; XLI, 49; Quarterly Review, XVII, 166ff.; XIX, 195ff., 394£2.; XXVII, 
231ff.; XLIII, 118ff. See esp. John Barrow and [Henry] Salt, "Belzoni's Operations and Discoveries in 
Egypt," Quarterly Review, XXIV (1820-1821), 139-169; Francis Jeffrey, "Denon's Travels in Egypt," Edin- 
burgh Review, I Cisoz-180s), 330-345, (The last was in Hawthorne's home on Oct. 28, 1826). 

“19 See Francis Jeffrey, loc. cit. and "The Ruins of Ancient Thebes," Christian Examiner, II (1825), 429- 
432 (in Hawthorne's home, Aug. 27, 1827). See also "Sketches of India==Scenes in Egypt and Italy," Edin- — 
burgh Review, XLI (1824-1825), 31-54, 
20 See Edinburgh Review, VII, 466; VIII, 266; XI, 189; XVI, 381; XLVIII, 355; Quarterly Review, LIII, 

129; see esp. "Herculanensia," Quarterly Review, III (1810), 1-20 (Hawthorne borrowed this volume on 

June 20, 1829). 

21 See esp. J. W. Croker, "Buonaparte," Quarterly Review, XIV (1815-1816), 54-96 (Hawthorne borrowed 

this volume on July 24, 1829); "Napoleon Bonaparte,” Christian Examiner, V (1828), 135-153. (This ar- 
ticle deals with the passion for power as Napoleon's ruling principle. Hawthorne borrowed the volume 
on January 19, 1880). See also Edinburgh Review, XXIII, 4ff. 

22 On Auge 3, 1829, Hawthorne borrowed Quarterly Review, XVI (1816-1817), the first article in which 
was "Legh's Journey in Egypt and Nubia," dealing with the Statue of Osymandyas and the testimony of Dio 
dorus Siculus. (Shelley's poem, "Ozymandias," seems to have been influenced by this article and published 

a year later by Leigh Hunt in The Examiner for 1818. See James A. Notopoulos, "Shelley's ‘Ozymandias’ 
‘Once Again," K LR, XLVINI (1953), 442-443.) For Hawthorne's reading of Shelley, see Robert Cantwell, | 

Ope cit., pe 116. 

23 See Edinburgh Review, LVI, 230ff. See also Charles Butler, A Connected Series of Notes on vhe Chief 
Revolutions of the Principal States which composed the Empire of Charlemagne, from his Coronation in 814, 

“to its Dissolution in 1806, London, 1807 (in Hawthorne's home, Apr. 17, 1827). 
24 The theme of ambition is illustrated throughout the early volumes of the Gentleman's Magaz : See 
II, 644, 1015; III, 345, 588; IV, 596; VIII, 257; IX, 72, 80; X, 67; XII, 475ff.; XXVII, 262, ete. 
See also The European Magazine and “ondon Review, XLII (1802), XLIV (1803), and LV (1809), passim. The 
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Note-Books, under Nov. 12, 1857, upon visiting Westminster Abbey, he wrote: "The mar- 


ble keeps merely a cold and sad memory of a man who would else be forgotten. No man 
who needs a monument ever ought to have one," 


There is, of course, more than donnée in the story of "The Ambitious Guest." Haw- 
thorne's peculiar signature is also present.*5 In the preface to The American Notebooks 
Randall Stewart®® discusses at length “the most important single type of character in 
Hawthorne's works"--the scholar-idealist--traced from Fanshawe through Dimmesdale, and 
including the guest whom Hawthorne described as "of a proud, yet gentle spirit--haughty 
and reserved among the rich and great; but ever ready to stoop his head to the lowly cot- 
tage door.... He had travelled far and alone; his whole life, indeed, had been a soli- 
tary path; for, with the lofty caution of his nature, he had kept himself apart from 
those who might otherwise have been his companions.... But this evening a prophetic 
Sympathy impelled the refined and educated youth to pour out his heart before the sim- 
ple mountaineers.... The secret of the young man's character was a high and abstracted 
ambition." He was a "high-browed" and "high-souled youth" with a "dream of Earthly | 
Immortality ."*7 Robert Cantwell better than any other biographer reveals how this de- 
scription reflects Hawthorne's observations of his fellow students at Bowdoin during 
the college years and onward. The fame of many of his promising and competitive class- 
mates, like that of the "guest," was brief, his most brilliant contemporaries ending in 
disaster, dying either as undergraduates or soon after receiving their diplomas, and 
often before entering upon their careers. Gorham Deane, for example, died of consump- 
tion on August 11, 1825, on the eve of Commencement. Zenas Caldwell, Ned Preble and 
Josiah Little were others whose promise was early eclipsei, and Hawthorne's early novel 
of college life, Fanshawe, deals with them.*8 Members of his own family, moreover, 
throughout several generations, had experienced the same frustrated hopes, either through 
disease, tyranny, or perils of the sea.*9 Such seasoners of Hawthorne's youth deepened 
his sense of fatalism and Nemesis, expressed even before he entered Bowdoin in such | 
scraps of verse as:° 


| 
ry 


Oh earthly pomp is but a dream 


Will rest beneath the mouldering stone. 


“Such speculation, I believe, largely explains the character of the "guest" and accounts 
for what has been regarded as an evident lack of ambition in Hawthorne himself both at 
college and afterwards. We learn that he was too diffident to yee for literary hon- 
ors, and too indifferent regularly to attend scheduled classes. For a dozen years af- 
ter graduation, despite Horatio Bridge's constant encouragement and despite the high 
quality of some of the published stories, Hawthorne remained content with anonymity. 

He even resented his feniily's thinking highly of his talents or imagining that he had a 
constancy of purpose. S He wished to avoid the goals that his classmates and conten- 
poraries so eagerly pursued.54 When, in 1834, at the age of thirty, he was about to 
send off "The Ambitious Guest" to the New England Magazine, he confessed that his works 
all had the pale tint of flowers blooming in too retired a shade.°5 It is little won- 
der that the theme of isolation of the individual from his fellows is recurrent in his 


index should be consulted under: Ambition, Fatal Eruption, Catastrophes Lamentable, Earthquakes, Fires 
Remarkable, Mortality, Accidents Remarkable, Pride, etce 


25 See Leslie A. Fiedler, "Archetype and Signature: A Study of the Relationship between Biography and 
Poetry," Sewanee Review, LX (1952), 253-273, esp. p. 262. The signature is "the sum-total of individu- 
ating factors in a work, the sign of the Persona or Personality, through which an Archetype is rendered, 
and which itself tends to become a subject as well as a means of the poem. Literature, properly speak- 
ing, can be said to come into existence at the moment a Signature is imposed upon the Archetype. The 
purely archetypal, without signature-elements, is the Myth." 

26 See pp. xliv-xlv. 

27 Selected Tales and Sketches, ed. Waggoner, pp. 101, 105, 107. 

28 See Cantwell, op, cit., pp. 66, 92-93, 100-102, 119; Philip E. Burnham, "Hawthorne's Fanshawe and 
Bowdoin College,” Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXXxX 1944), 181-138. 

29 See Manning Hawthorne, "Hawthorne's Zarly Years," Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXXIV (1938) 
1-21, espe ppe 9 and 15, 


$0 Cantwell, ops cite, pe 49 33 Ibid., pe 976 
$1 Teid., pp. 91, 88-89. 34 Ibid., ppe 98-99. 


$2 ITbid., pp. 77-78, 135, 123. 35 Ibid., pe 185. 
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fiction.56 He was concerned about it in himself and seemingly, in the hope of dealing © 
with it, borrowed from the Salen Athenaeum on June 4, 1828, Chandler Robbins! Remarks 


surprisingly like yhe stranger in withdrawing from the paths of men and avoiding amor- 
ous entanglements, 


Besides revealing the donnée and the Signature, Hawthorne's story reveals his in- 
terest in the archetypal 59 themes of necessity, free will, sin, judgment, consequences 
of isolation or hybris, and especially what theologians call the "problem of evil" or 
the "problem of pain." The Book of Job, one of the richest expositions ‘of these mys- 
teries, moved him almost to tears, 40 and he was, doubtless, well acquainted with such 
New Testament echoes as the following from Luke's gospel: "There were present at that 
Season some that told [Jesus] of the Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans were 
sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay: 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that — 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise per-— 
ish."4l Godwin'ts St. Leon, mentioned above, illustrated these themes, as did Increase 


Mather's Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Providences,..especially in New-England, 
which Hawthorne probably read in August, 1827, a year after the "remarkable" Wille ca- 


tastrophe. Certainly he gave it his attention in July, 1829, and in March, 1834,4 
while at work on "The Ambitious Guest." (Chapter 10 dealt with remarkable tempests, 
hurricanes, whirlwinds, prodigious floods, earthquakes and "land wonderfully removed,.") 
Henry Colman's Sermons on Various Subjects (Boston, 1820), which was circulated in the 
Hawthorne family in January, 1827, contained two discourses on archetypal themes that 
would have interested Nathaniel: Sermon XII, with a running title, "Estimation of Our- 
selves," had for its text Romans 12:13--"For I say...to every man...not to think of him- | 
self more highly than he ought to think." And Sermon XXI, "The Uncertainty of Life,®* 

_ began with Job 7:8--"The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more: thine eyes 
. are upon me, and I am not."44 Hawthorne's reading in old magazines also gave him ap- 
propriate commentary in the allegorical language which he usually sought in Spenser and | 
Bunyan. For example, in May, 1830, he read:45 ' 


He next shewed me the tower of Ambition, built on the top of a very high hill. "Thither, said he, i 
you behold multitudes climbing from different quarters, struggling who shall get foremost, and pushing 
down those before them. On one side of it, is a steep and slippery precipice, from which the most part, 
after having with infinite toil and contention gained it, tumble headlong into a bottomless gulf, and | 


36 See Hawthorne's The American Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart, New Haven, [1932], pp. lxwiii-lxix. 
37 Chandler Robbins, Remarks on the Disorders of Literary Men, or An Inquiry into the means of prevent- 
ing the evils usually incident to sedentary and studious habits, Boston, 1825. See Marion L. Kesselring, 


ope cit ppe 23 and 59. 
38 Though the grandmother in the story may have been suggested by the news reports, her portrayal in the 


family setting seems to reflect Hawthorne's vivid memories from childhood. 

39 See Leslie A. Fiedler, loc. cit., pp. 261-262. He defines the archetype in literary art as "the im- 

memorial patterns of response to the human situation in its most permanent aspects: death, love, the 

biolegical family, the relationship with the Unknown etc., whether those patterns be considered to reside 

in the Jungian Collective Unconscious or the Platonic world of Ideas. The archetypal belongs to the in- 

fra- or meta-personal, to what Freudians call the Id or ene Unconscious; that is, it belongs to the Con- ; 
s deepest re-conscious levels of acceptance. 

Dieccacatin pe ‘Hawthorae's Reading," N EQ, VIII (1935), 480-497, esp. 493-494: "Throughout his 

mature years, Hawthorne was a diligent reader of the Bible; and when his publisher would apeaeec in 

proof-sheets, the use of a word, he would almost always cite Scripture as his authority. ‘It was a great 

pleasure,' Fields recalled, ‘to hear him talk about the Book of Job, and his pipiees would be tremulous 

with feeling, as he sometimes quoted a touching passage from the New Testament, 

41 Inuke 13:1-5. 

42 See Marion L, Kesselring, ope cite, pe 56. 43 Ibid., pp.- 17 and 47, 


44 The entire chapter is an excellent commentary on Hawthorne's story. 
45 See "The Temple of Virtue, a Dream," published by James Fordyce, Gentleman's Magazine, XXVII (1757), 
Ppe 261-265; espe pe 262. y 
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are never heard of more. On the other side, is a secret path, which grows broader by degrees. At the 


entrance of which stands Corruption. The path, after winding up the hill, leads down again by a straight 
descent, till it terminates in the Dungeon of Infamy, 


On May 4, 1831, he had in his hands a volume of The European Magazine, which featured 
teliaaae t essay on "Ambition," of which the mottoes and a few Significant paragraphs 
ollow: 


Saepius ventis agitatur ingens When high in air the pine ascends, 

Pinus; et celsce graviore casu To ev'ry ruder blast it bends: 

Decidant turres; feriuntque summos The palace from its tow'ring height 

Fulmira montes, Falls tumbling down with heavier weight: 
Horat. Lib. ii. Od. 10. And when from Heav'n the lightning flies, 


It blasts the hills which proudest rise, FRANCIS, 


There is scarcely any passion of the human mind more general, or more powerful, than Ambition. Few 
there are who do not, upon some circumstance or other, found an opinion, that Providence never designed 
them to be classed indiscriminately with the common herd of mankind. The blindness of parental affec- 
tion, or the adulation of fawning hypocrisy, exaggerates ordinary talents into supernatural endowments, 
and is perpetually meeting with certain indications of future greatness: and that admiration is not un- 
frequently paid to the excessive bounty of nature which is really due either to accident, or to the ar=- 
tifices of the nurse. Besides, there is a vanity in the human heart, which will always receive with ea-= 
gerness the grossest falsehoods of flattery, and which will indeed of itself, without the aid of a ByYCO= 
phant, magnify every appearance of excellence, and draw a veil over every failing. 


The persuasion that we are possessed of some innate superiority, and that nothing is wanting to our 


advancement but our own endeavours, alleviates the toil of exertion, and animates the drowsiness of sloth. 


The youth, who studies the page of biography, attends with pleasure those who have distinguished then- 
selves in the republic of letters, from the trivial incidents of childhood, through the more important 
adventures of maturity, to the temple of Fame. The disadvantages unier which they laboured in their ear- 
ly years he compares to the difficulties which he has to encounter, and the eminence to which they at 
length attained fills him with a faint hope of hereafter obtaining similar distinction, and of being en- 
rolled in the list of those whose memory is transmitted to posterity. The fearless pupil of Mars traces 
with eagerness the manoeuvres of daring art, and the triumphs of victorious warriors, and pants with the 
desire of distinguishing himself by the same noble achievements. And the tradesman consoles himself un- 
der the heaviness of continual drudgery, by recounting the lives of those whom prudence and persevering 
industry have exalted, and by anticipating the importance of waalth and the pomp of magistracy. 


There is another point of view which tends to strip power of all its gaudy trappings, and to exhibit 
it in its native simplicity. In a few years, at most, the authority of the tyrant will be at an end, 
and he himself will, in common with the meanest peasant, be mingled with the dust, and will be removed 
to a state of existence in which the distinctions of earthly pride will no longer be regarded, and he 
will, in his turn, be summoned to appear before the sovereign Ruler of the Universe. 


An ambitious spirit, when once indulged, for the most part bursts the shackles of prudence, and pro- 
ceeds to the most dangerous extremities. Both ancient and modern history furnish us with numerous in- 
stances Of men whose desires have at first been moderate, but who, spurred on by ambition, and encouraged 


by success in their former undertakings, have at length stepped forward too far to recede, and have fal- 


= 


any 4) 


len victims to this unbridled passion. 


Juvenal, in his tenth satire, animadverting, with his wonted energy, on the vanity of human wishes, 
makes particular mention of the fate of Sejanus, as a ranarkable instance of the folly of Ambition. Se- 


-janus had, at first, no other wish than that of insinuating himself into the favour of the Emperor Ti- 


berius; not satisfied with the smiles and the confidence of his sovereign, his next study was to secure 
to himself the attachment of the soldiers and the Senate; having succeeded thus far, his last daring 
effort was to declare himself the Emperor of Rome, and Tiberius msrely a dependant Prince. The spirit 
of the Roman people could not brook so gross an insult; the aspiring courtier was immediately hurried 
down from the pinnacle of power; the obsequious deference which had before been paid to his authority 
was now exchanged for those reproaches which are always offered to degraded pride; and his life was soon 
sacrificed to the injured honour of his sovereign and his countrye 
e e @ 

tainly no object to which our ambition can be directed with greater honour, or advan= 
_ ee Reais skeciac iets not in the abundance of wealth, or the vain pride of titular dis~ 
tine ions, but in the innocence of our lives and the purity of our hearts. He whose exertions are em- 


46 See Marion L. Kesselring, ope cit., ppe 32 and 50, and The European Magazine and London Review, XLII 
(1802), pp.e 346-349. Fa 
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ployed in this way, does not fear the malevolence of a rival, or the inconstancy of a patron; he does 
not look forward to death as the limit of every scheme of happiness that he has formed, but as the joy- 
ful expiration of the term of his probation, and the introduction to scenes of eternal felicity, where | 
he shall be no longer harassed with the doubts, or beset with the temptations, of humanity. Instead of 
struggling with the violence of the waves, in the tempestuous ocean of life, he is placed on a rock, 
where he is secured from every danger, and smiles at the fury of the storm. It is the peculiar property | 
of this ambition, that its spirit will not evaporate with the transient day which gives it birth, but | 
will be protracted with increasinz vigour to the close of our existence; that in the pursuit it will be | 
always attended with pleasure, and in the event assuredly crowned with success.*? } 


Few ever lived to be more thoroughly convinced of the vanity and instability of earthly power than | 
Wolsey. "If I had but served ny Maker," exclaimed the dying Cardinal, "as diligently as I have served } 
my Sovereign, He would not have forsaken me in my grey hairs." It must, indeed, have been a painful task 
for him in his last moments, to reflect, that his life had been wholly spent in vain; that all his ex- 
ertions had terminated, not in the tranquillity and veneration which old age expects, nor in the internal! 
satisfaction and confidence which religion affords, but in persecution, abhorrence, and remorse; that ha’ 
had employed himself in courting favour and soliciting dignities which he had since lost, and which in- 4 
deed, if they were continued to him, could now no longer be of any avail; and that he had entirely neg= | 


lected the service of Him who eould alone support him in death, or befriend him in eternity. Had the i 
See of Rome, and all the honours which his fondest wishes had ever embraced, been offered to him at this 
conjuncture, he would no doubt have spurned them with the disdain of one taught by experience, that he 

Who consults his own happiness should not set his affections on the baubles of this world, which are un- 
satisfactory in their nature, and fleeting in their duration, but should aspire to that glory which can- 


not be affected by the vicissitudes of time; the anticipation of which is sufficient here, but the en- 
ent of which will be superlative hereafter. 


Always interested in appropriate symbols for his archetypal stories, Hawthorne 
wrote in the autumn of 1832, after climbing Mr. Washington and visiting the site of thi) 
Willey tragedy, that he had witnessed "one of those symbolic scenes which lead the mind 
to the sentiment, though not to the conception, of Omnipotence."4 When, therefore, in 
1834, Bulwer-Lytton's Last Days of Pompeii was published in New York, analogous in many” 
respects to the Willey episode, he determined to celebrate an American "happening," the. 
behavior of an American "Vesuvius," and the fate of those who, like the citizens of an- 
cient Herculaneum, had pursued their tasks below in unjustified confidence. Hawthorne! 


reading in Mather and in old periodicals had already suggested to him that cosmic for- 


ces were at work behind New-England catastrophes. Now Bulwer-Lytton, drawing upon re- 
cent archaeological discoveries at Pompeii, successfully portrayed scenes of domestic , 
life of Roman householders and their futile attempts to escape the wrath of an erupting 
mountain and a sequent tidal wave. Encouraged thereby to join his knowledge of Yankee 
home life and Bowdoin students to the external details of the Willey story, Hawthorne 
achieved a thoroughly American masterpiece on the same great theme which was employed | 
a century later in Thornton Wilder's The Bridge of San Luis Rey. i 
| 


In accordance with his artistic purpose, he interestingly modified the details of 
the press despatches to heighten character and increase the reader's interest. For ex- 
ample, Polly, Mrs. Willey's name in the newspaper accounts, was changed to Esther, a 
Biblical appellation of which Hawthorne seems to have been fond and which, perhaps, he — 
intended to be more typical of New England Christian matrons than "Polly." "Esther," — 
moreover, had noble and heroic connotations, appropriate for a wise mother who expresse 
no inordinate ambition at the circle about the hearth. Since the oldest child, a daugh 
ter named Eliza Ann, was only twelve, Hawthorne added five years to her age to make her. 
attractive to the guest and thereby slightly complicated his simple plot. (She alone | 


was able to draw from the stranger a number of observations---not heard by the others i) 
the group, but important for the reader. Perhaps Hawthorne got his hint for her from 
the maiden in the Nancy legend.) Hawthorne seems to have created the character of the 
grandmother largely out of the hempen homespun of his own rich memory. That venerable © 
lady supplied some delightful realism for his tale (she "wiped a chair with her apron," 
asked for a looking-glass, etc.) and climaxed the wishing session with shroud-and-coffii 
imagery which intensified the foreshadowing just before the slide silenced all talk. 


47 Compare the girl's reply to the ambitious guest: "It is better to sit here by this fire...and be com- 
fortable and contented, though nobody thinks about us." 

48 See Elisabeth Lathrop Chandler, op. cit., p. 16, for a discussion of the tales reflecting this period 
of interest in New-Hampshire thomes and settings. 
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In order to heighten the reader's sense of tragedy, Hawthorne, in the conversation of 
his characters, demonstrated the respectability and worth of all--from the guest down 
to the charming boy who wished for a midnight ride to the Flume. (He but dramatized 


the esteem expressed in the newspaper accounts: "In the household of the Notch [the 
guest] found warmth and simplicity of feeling, the pervading intelligence of New Eng- 
land, and a poetry of native growth." "It was one of those primitive taverns where the 


Beene). pays only for food and lodging, but meets with a homely kindness beyond all 
price," 


SS aS Sd 


Some changes Hawthorne designed better to motivate his story and develop a situa- 
tion in which significance might attend an encounter with pain and destruction. Whereas 
the slides actually descended from Mt. Washington between eleven o'clock and midnight, 
after all or most of the Willey household had retired to bed, Hawthorne's fireside group 
received the stranger at about 7:30 or 8 P.M.--at the children's bedtime--so that ample 
conversation might prepare the reader for the tragedy. The press accounts do not sound 
a note of "judgment" except in Upham's letter ("L"). Some talk of a mysterious Provi-- 
dence appears in reports "E" and "F", Hawthorne alone hints of hybris and Nemesis. 


A third group of changes was intended to further unity through simplification and 
emphasis on effect. Hawthorne omitted all the unpleasant details of the press accounts 
as well as the original interment of the five recovered corpses near the Notch house, 
with reinterment later in Conway. He merely concluded, in terse irony: "Their bodies 
were never found." He, therefore, had no need to mention the Willey dog, who actually 
survived the slides to help the rescue teams. He also omitted the two hired men, since 
their presence might have disturbed the intimacy and candidness of the family group 
about the fire. He had nothing to say of the traveller Barker, who arrived at the Notch © 
on the morning after the tragedy to spend a day in the deserted house before carrying 
news to Crawford's, Instead, Hawthorne mentioned only the "light smoke stealing from 
the cottage chimney up the mountain side"---a signal to rescuers but chiefly a symbol of © 
life extinguished. He also ignored the details of the heavy rains which, in the press, 
accounted for the loosened debris of the avalanches. He substituted normal, strong winds, 
to justify the warm fire upon the hearth, to create an eerie atmosphere without and with—- 
in, to personify Mt. Washington or the "mountain spirits", and to assist his foreshadow- 
ing by intensifying pathetic fallacy. We are told that the Notch is 450° bleakest spot 
of all New England" and that the wind is "sharp throughout the year."4 Most important, 
from his vantage ground of omniscient observer, Hawthorne discarded the realism of the 
reported external facts in favor of the "inside story" after the example of Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. Perhaps in self-protection he made two further changes in order to distinguish his ; 
tale from the traditional reports: He omitted the name of Willey and changed the date 
of the catastrophe from August 28 to "one September night." (Members of the Willey fam- 
ily were still alive and might have objected to his treating the victims fictively.) 

As for the date, the reports did not reach the newspapers until September. | 


ee 


Hawthorne employed a number of literary devices to create tone, effect and arche- i 
typal significance. Sufficiently patent are the skilful condensation; the almost ex- 
cessive foreshadowing, the verbal suggestiveness ("fate," "fated," "prophetic! and "peal 
of the last trump"); the personification of the mountain, 50 and the rich imagery--- 


kinesthetic, tactual, auditory and visual.°+ Most significant is his employment of 
irony, both explicit and implicit. The former needs little comment beyond a few exam- 
ples: "Were I to vanish from the earth tomorrow, none would know so much of me as you. 
(The dead know nothing!! "But I cannot die till I have achieved my destiny." (He did 
“achieve it. Like John Marcher in James! "The Beast in the Jungle" he was one to whom 
nothing was to happen!!) "Then let Death come! I shall have built my monument." (He | 
_ did not build it. The tremendous landslide was a contribution!!) "(The young man] 
could have borne to live an undistinguished life, but not to be forgotten in the grave." 


a 


49 See The American Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart, p. 288, for Hawthorne's letter to his mother of 
Sept. 16, 1832, after climbing Mt. Washington: "The other particulars, how I climbed three miles into 
the air, and how it snowed all the way, and how, when I got up the mountain on one side, the wind car- 
ried me a great distance off my feet and almost blew me down the other, and how the thermometer stood 

at twelve degrees below the freezing point, I shall have time enough to tell you when I return." 

50 I cite three instances: "...something like a heavy footstep was heard without, rushing down the 
steep side of the mountain." "The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, for fear we should forget him." 
"He sometimes nods his head and threatens to come down." See page 19 aboves 

51 Note the references’ to "cold," “sharp,” "rattling," "lamentation," "bellows," "monument," "pedestal," 
"funeral," etc. : 
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(No one today cares about him, and where is his , 
grave?) "Besides we have a s 
ec re by if he [the mountain] should be coming in good earnest." (cite 
Bi. ele Aeticahor toad pte also Psalm 46:1)5* The implicit irony is also rich. The 
(ee Aa mig ave been saved if they had heeded the child and set out for the Flume. 
° tthew 18:3ff.--"Except ye...become as little children....") "Their bodies were 
never found." (Cf. Psalm 78:40--"For He considered that they were but flesh, and that 
they were even as wind that passeth away, and cometh not again.") The very title im- 
plies irony. Ambitio, "going about canvassing" suggests busy campaigning for Roman 
votes--a visiting of many houses. The guest would have done well to stay in one house 


and to have married the maiden. No surviving ball ‘ J 
Pee iaate roe oe ork u ving ballot, moreover, suggests that he was a 


Hawthorne also maintained tone through the use of literar ! 
y allusions, two of which 

“os notable eae nesons of the irony. The family in the Notch had found, ie says, the 
herb, heart's-ease"--the pansy (viola tricolor) or the fragile, variegated violet-- 


which had caused much confusion and emotional complication in Shakespeare's A Midsummer | 


Night's Dream (II.i.169ff.): 


Fetch me that flower; the herb I show'd thee once: 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make a man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 


Heart's-ease had, it seems, prepared the Willeys for the dangerous philosophy of their 
guest! In literature, the flower suggests inscrutableness, insecurity, and insubstan- — 
tiality®4--not inappropriate in describing the "Happiness" (capitalized in the tale) of © 
those at the Willey fireside. The second allusion--a reference to New-Hampshire and 
White-Mountain folklore--is in the remark of the doomed youth when he heard the wind 
wailing through the Notch "as if a funeral were passing.... It seemed like the choral 
strain of the spirits of the blast, who in old Indian times had their dwelling among 
these mountains, and made their heights and recesses a sacred region,"55 Belknap, in 
his widely read History, writing on "Monuments and relicts of the Indians," suggested 
that the old superstition continued to exist: 


I wish it could not be said, that some of their superstitious notions have been transferred and prop= | 
agated. The idea that lonely mountains and rocks are inhabited by departed spirits, and other invisible i 
-and imaginary beings, is not yet worn out.... These notions, however pitied by some, and ridiculed by t 
others, are still deeply engraven on the minds of many, and are maintained with an inflexibility which 
would do them honor if the cause were worthy of defence. So strong are these impressions, that the same | 
persons, whose intrepidity in scenes of real danger is unquestionable, often render themselves miserable | 
by the apprehension of evils, which exist only in their imagination. 


Hawthorne's implication is apparent. Perhaps these spirits do still exist and, like k 
furies, avenge themselves on those who encroach upon their high territory or even en- © 
camp in the foothills, ambitious to be "as gods, knowing good and evil" (Genesis 3:5). | 
Continuing his account, Belxnap assists the student of Hawthorne, to connect the ambitior 


_-of the guest with that of the seekers in "The Great Carbuncle"; 


SN hi tre Lou Ss eet 
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The Indians gave them [the White Mountains] the name of Agiocochook: They had a very ancient tradition — 
that their country was once drowned, with all its inhabitants, except one Powaw and his wife, who, fore=— 
seeing the flood, fled to these mountains, where they were preserved, and that from them the country was 
re-peopled. They had a superstitious veneration for the summit, as the habitation of invisible beings; 
they never ventured to ascend it, and always endeavoured to dissuade every one from the attempt. From 
them, and the captives, whom they sometimes led to Canada, through the passes of these mountains, many 
fictions have been propagated, which have given rise to marvellous and incredible stories; particularly, 
it has been reported, that at immense and inaccessible heights, there have been seen carbuncles, which 
are supposed to appear luminous in the night. 


52 Cf. Psalm 46:7, 11; 57:1; 59:16; 62:7-8; 71:7; 91:2, 9; 94:22; 142:5; Proverbs 14:26; Isaiah 
28:15; Jeremiah 16:19. 

58 See E. Cobham Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Phila. and London, nede, pe 41: “In Rome it 
was customary, some time before an election came on, for candidates to go round to the different dwell=- | 
ings to solicit votes, and those who did so were ambitious of office." 

54 See "Pansy" in Hoyt's New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, comp. Kate Louise Roberts, N.Y. and 
London, [1940], pp. 577ff.; E. Cobham Brewer, Ope cite, pe 592; Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictiona 
of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, ed. Maria Leach, (2 vyolse), NeYe, [1950], II, 843-844, 

55 Selected Tales and Sketches, ed. Waggoner, Pe 105-6 

56 See Jeremy Belknap, The History of New-Hampshire, (2na ed., 3 vols.), Boston, 1813, III, ppe 71-72. 
57 Ibid., III, 31. See acdounts "I" and "J" suprae 
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(Reproduction of the important article in the Boston Courier, Sept. 9, 1826, po 20] 
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Boston. 


“Mons or rwe Warts Mountains. The New- 
Wampobire Letelhigencer, pablished ot Haverhill, 
Veosived yesterday morning, cestaips « number of 
‘wdditional particulars relating to the date mclan- 
choly disaster. Ac the eubject bes excited univer- 
eal eympathy, wo believe that an abstract of the ac- 
Count ia the Haverhill piper will not bc unaccept- 
able to eer readers. 

A peety of gentiomes from New-York had been 
oan visit tothe White Meuatains and returned 
ghrough Haverhill, and farnished the editor of the 
datefligencer with a statement, agreeing in all the 
“principal incidests with those we have before pub- 
hi Qu addition, Col. P Carsigan, who came 

from oceve of desolation, gave the following 
accauat. 

The distressing reports from the White Monn- 
eaind, which have for eome days pist excited so 
much fear aad solicitude, are confirmed in their 
wnost melaseholy details. 

The whdle Willey family, with two hired men, 
making nine in number, perished by an aralancic, 
which alidfrem the west side of the Gap of the 
White Meuataios, on the night of the 2uch uit. «e. 
Samesl Willey, jun. and his wile feu bs both aged 
about 30; Elisa Ann, 15; Jeremiah, 12 ; Martha. 
10; idge Gerry, 8; Sally, 5; David Allen, hir- 
Nicholeoa, do. 20. 


han A. Crawford, the Notch guide to 
“is ef the destruction of his-own prop- 
sath de eday, and did not get to the Notch tnuse 
bet ix was uninjured! although a slide had 
botow it, aad asother had miraculunsly 

eds wherethey hed lain down for the last time to 

. Srawford bad, however, some faint hopes that 


og terre thoegh extremely anxious for 
"the fate of the Wiltoy family, was detained et home 
y morniag. foend the been ad- 

destroyed, and two horses killed in it; 

withia three feet of the rear. 

‘ em pepe Eonicstos that the 
family it a in the moment 
ofalerm. Their clothes were on the foor nich the 
a é have esc , an down to his 
seins mee pcre house six miles below. 


was Seuad about 
ley and Mr. Allen. One of the hands of Mr. All 
wee cleeched round 2 small tree. None of the ot 
an -boties bed been found 2s late es the Sd 3 
“Che csarehers were directed to the spot where 
' ‘were feand, partly by the flies, and the ecent 
one bnowda, 
Mr. Cra , the father of Ethan A. says, that 
abe rain fell ia torrents, and heavier than was ever 
‘known ia that part of the country, and ccased at his 
: (6 miles from Willey's) about I! o'clock at 


Witley family had probably aftcr the rain 
haad censed, retired to rest, but awakened and alarm- 
od by the crash of the bern, they rushed out of 
doors, and while flying for the Camp.” (which Mr. 
Willey, after the slide of the 26th June last, had 
bailt as a place nf refige,) in the extreme darknes. 
they ran directly into one of the avalanches, and 
were swept into the flood below, to instant destruc- 


Mr. Willey was a worthy man, and Mrs. Willey 

> i amiable aad comely woman. They both were 
respectable families in Conway, where thicy 

s> tobe re-interred. “ 


To thore who know the Paes, it may be obeerved 
thet, as you descend the Notch, the first great slide 
is about thirty rode to the north of the famous cas- 
cade called the Floom Brook—from thence to 100 
rode below the Willoy house. are from 50 to 100, 
varying in width from 500 to 800 feet. The magni- 
tuds ofthe rocks thrown down, and whirled about, 
and the whole desolation is horrible Leyond de- 
weription. 

With the paper from which the preceding ac- 
wmint Oras taken, we received a letter from Mr. 
Goes, the editor, written after the paper was put 
2n prees, and cofits'niag some more details. Mr. 


G. says— 
“AK pumber of my neighbors started from thie 
place on Friday morning last for the White fills, 
tor the B of beholding Yhe work of devasta- 
tion which the late slides or avalanches have made. 
It is, say they, impossible to describe what they 
have seen. To begin. You will picture to your- 
aelf from one to one hundred and fifly of these 
slides coming down from the top of the mountain, 
some fifty, some 100, and from fatty to eight hun- 
dred feet in width, and extending from three to five 
miles, earryity trees, huge stones, &c. with the ve- 
locity of lightning. Poor Mr. Willey and his thmi- 
ly have met with a most melancholy fate. Had 
they bat stsid in their house, they would have been 
safe, as that, with a few feet of land in fronf, was 
the only place of refuge which was left them, yet 
ghey sdught for a more safe onc, ard perished. One 
oft slides came down in the rear of Mr. W.’s 
theuse, within three feet, and there stopped, piled 
up about 100 feet high, with large logs, stones, 
trees, dirt, &«. Another stopped io front of the 
thouse, after taking the sbed, barn, Ac. in its way. 
‘In thie slide it is supposed that Bfr. Willey and 
Family perished, as they were found about fifty rods 
from the house, among the timber of the brrn. Mr. 
QV. when found, had both of his legs and both arms 
Hroken, and was otherwise bruised. His wife was 
snost horribly mangled—nearly half her head, from 
ahe forebead tothe bach part, wae gone, literally torn 
off! and there sie lay, naked, with her brains scat- 
ered around.a most hideousrpectecle. The hired 
aman wae a)sc much bruised. fam this evening in- 
formed that the eftrai)s of one of the children have 
also been found. About 20 le are constantly 
employed in search of the bodjes—It is however sup- 
that the bodier of the children were carried 
the water into the river.. The water rose in the 
fiver, abort 16 miles from the Notch,5 feet an bonr, 
atd was 25 fect higher than is usual. It is inpossi- 
dle to make orclear out the road ugain. Some of 
ahe stones that canre from the mountain are as large 
ae pome two-story dwelling houses, and piled on top 
ef-each other for miles. It willtake a man nearly 
a day to walk from Mr. E. A. Crawford’s to the 
wcene of desolation. Ifany person ever had a de- 
aire to ere the White Mountains, they could new be 
well ne for their trouble. People are daily pas- 
: that purpose. : 
ichard Bartlett, Scc’y. of Statc, and Mr. 7. DB. 
Bloore, were at Crawford’s when this rain commen- 
ed, or rether they had started the Sunday after- 
acon previous for the Mountain, (Mount Washing- 
@on) and had got ae far ae the Camp, where they 
staid all night. In the morning it fn to rain in 
torrents, and the water ran through the Camp like 
ariver. They — to Crawford's with 
‘theirlives, The streams they bad to cross in going 
‘thevk were on much swollen thatthey hadto cut down 
49800 to cross on—and in crodsing the A -:monoosuck 
ee rery ret vas drowned ; as the troeon 
hh they — sank S feet below the sur- 
Free, and they bad to sit a@ride, nearly cader wa- 
‘ter, to hold on te keep themacives from goiag down 
with the current. had ect left the Camp ma- 
no miqates bafore it wae away by the eurrent, 
anéthere are now gullies, where the Camp stood, 
frram 00 en BP foot deep. 


Papereest ictters trem ether mets of New Har p- 
ima 20d Meine congain the came or similar details. 
Pie ecidem of the Hide i00f on xcpegcademted @ 
@ature thet it excites general inquiry an6 tte @elee- 
choly effoet has preduged a univers! sytupgths, 

R ie net our’ practios to fe-fab! Vi: in one 
Hat ae have witiren for and published |e ouster’, 
sand sre Sepert frosh our costomary. mle on thirence- 
plas, tt the sequedtefoge a thea gaotlem@en why 
sell the Whns Rachaigra ine oaphe since, 
igberting the fullowing exttadt Grom Sar sousng! 

Uehed in the Galazy ef Alagest ¢ : =: 


On the morning ef the 17th, fans a public heves 
bept in Conway, N. ety bore ‘Billien, we parsu- 
ed our journey to the Whkd Mountains, in an open 
wagon, with one cumpanion besate the driver. By 
travelliag io thie apes vehicle, a mach Lettcr vicw 
was obtained of the rede and romastic scenery than 
if we had takea the . The road fol- 
lowe, generally, the windings of Saco river to itk 
evutce above the Notch, aed crosees it several times. 
Through the town of Conway, and for several miles 
abuve,in Martlett, and an anincorporated tract, 
called {art's Location, there are considerable in- 
tervates on the banke of the rivet ; but as the road 
ascends, the mountains on either side gradually ai 
proximate nearer to each other, till there is barely 


epace enovgh fora road, About 12 miles above 


fl’Millam’s te @ tavern, kept vy Obed Mall, petter 
known in these regions as Judge flatl,a gentleman 
who wasonce a representative in Congress. Six or 
seven miles above Judge Hall's, the traveller reach- 
ea the hovee of Mr. Chawford, senior. We stopped 
here but just long enough to give our horses water, 
and a few breathing moments. The vale between 
the mountains is here extremely narrow, and the 
Saco, being above the confluence of ans consider 
able tributary, isa merc brook. 

After leaving tue cultivated gronads of Mr. 
Crawford, contiguous to his house, the. round and 
the river wind through a deep and narrow glen, six 
miler, before another human habitation is discern- 
ed; and, except the road, theré is searcely an in- 
dieation in all this distance. that the physical pow- 
crofa hnumon being has ever been exercised. At 
the conclusion of this sit miles, the eye 1s greeted 
with the uppearance of a small but comtortadle 
dwelling house, owned and uccupied by a Vr. Wil- 
ley,who has taken advantage of a sinall,a very 
sinal) interva'e,—where the bases of the two moun- 
tains scemed to have paused and receded, as if a- 
fraid of coming ia contact and amalgamating into 
one iunpassable pire,.—to crect his lone habitation. 
Rude and uninviting as the spot appears, he lias 
contrived tovather around it the necessaries, if not 
the conveniences of tife. We observed a large 
flock ot sheep in one of his enclosures; other do- 
mestic animale in the barn-yard and several flocks 
of ducks and geese in the little meadow whica 
fronted the houre. We were furnished witha din- 
ner of ham, eggs, and the usual accompaniments to 
euch a meal in acountry tavérn. The interior of 
the heuse exhibited a neatnegs that might well be- 
come vome inns that we have seen of more frequent 
resort, and the faces of parents and children were 
the pictures of content. Can philosophy or con- 
jecture accouat for or explain the motives that can 
induce a man thus to plant himself at a distance of 
six miles ‘from the habitation of ary of his race, and 
and in & spot where it is next to impossible he can 
ever-bave a nearer neihoor ? 

From hence to the Notch uf the White Moun- 
tainsthe distance isabonttwo miles. The sublime 
and awful grandeur of this passage bafiies all des- 
cription. Geometry may eettioc the heights oi the 
mountains, and numerical fignres may record the 
meesare, bul no words can teil the emotions of tle 
amal,-ae it Jonks npward aud views the almost per- 

ndicular precipices which line the narrew space 

tween them; while the senses ache with terror 
and astonishment, as one soes himself hedged in 
from ail the world besides. Ife may cast Ins eye 
forward on backward or to either side—le can sce 
only upward, and there the d.minutive circ!e of his 
vision is cribbed and confined by the battlements 
of Nature’s cloud-capt towers, whichecem as ifthey 
wanted only the breathing of a zepiyr or the watt- 
ing of a etraw against them, to displace them, and 
crush the prisoner in their fail. Just betore our 
visit tv this place,—on the “6th of Jane,—there wis 
a tremendous avalauche, or slide, ae it ia there call- 
ed, from the mountain which makes the southern 
wall of the passage. An immense mass of earth 
jand rock from the side of the mountain war loosen- 
ed from ite resting place and began to slide towards 
the bottom. In its course it Givided into three 
portions, each ceming down withamazing velocity 
into the road. and aweeping belore it shrubs, trees 
and rocks. and filling up the rund beyond all possi- 
bility of its being recovered. With great labdor, a 
path-way has becn made orer those fallof masses, 
which admite the presage ofa carriage. ‘Nhe place 
from which this etsde or slip was loosencd, ia di- 
rectly im the rear of Mr. Wiltes’s house; and were 
there not a apecial Providence in the fall ofa epar- 
row, aud had mot the finger of that Providence tra- 
ced the direction of the sliding mass, neither he, 
nof any eoul of his family, would ever bave told the 
tale. Thev heard the noise when it first began to 
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j Move, and ixitothe door. Iu terror and amaze- 
;ment, they beheld the mountain in motion. But 
‘what ean human power effect in such an emergen- 
cy? Befbre they could th:nk of retreating, or as- 
certain which way to escape, the danger war past. 
One portion of the avalanche crossed the road a- 
bout ten rode only from their habitation. The se- 
cond a fow sods beyond that; and the third and 
much the largest portion took a etill more oblique 
direction. ‘The whole area ncuw covered by this 
slide, Mr. Willey estimates to be nearly an acre, 
aod the distance of its present ved from its former 
place on the side of’ the mountain, and which it mo- 
ved over in a few minutes, he thinks is from three 
quartere ot amile toa mile. There are many trees 
of large size, that came down with such force as to 
shiver them in pieces; and innumerable rocks of 
mary tons weight ; any one of which was sufficient 
to carry with it destruction to any of the labora of 
man. 1heepot on the mountain, from which the 
slip was loosened is now a naked white rock; and 
its pathway downward is indicated by deepchan- 
nels or furrows grooved! in the side of the moun- 
tain, and dewr one of which poured a stream of 
water sufficient to carry a cominon saw-mill, 

‘From this place to the Notch, there is almost 2 
contiaual ascent, generally gradual, but sometimes 
steep and audden. Tie narrow path-way proceeds 
along the stream. sometimes crossing it and shift- 
ingtrom the side of one mountain to the other,as cith- 
er furnishes a less precarioue foot-hold for the trav- 
eiter than its fellow. Occasionally it winds up the 
side of the steep to such a height as to live on one 
hand or the other, a gulf of unseen depth ; for the 
foliage of the trees and shrubs is impervious to the 
sitht. The Notch itself is formed by a sudden pro- 
jection of rock from the mountain on the right or 
northerly side, rising perpendicularly to a greut 
height, (probably 70 or 30 fect) and by a large mass 
of rock on the left gide, which has tumbled from its 
ancient location, and taken a position within tiren- 
ty feet of its opposite neighbor. The length of this 
Notch is not more than three or four rods. ‘Fhe mo- 
ment it is pissed .the mountains seem to have vanish- 
ed. A levelmendow overgrown with long grass and 
wild flowers, and spotted with tufts of shrubbery, 
spreads itself before the astonished eye. on the left; 
and a swainp or thicket on the right conceals the 
ridge of mountains which extend to the north. The 
road separates this thicket from thageadow. Not 
far from the Notch, cn the right hand side of the 
road, several springs issue from the rocks that form 
the base of the mountain, unite in the thicke’, and 
form the Saco river. This little stream rune across 
the road into the meadow, where it almost loses itself 
in ite mearsiering among the begs; but again col- 
lects ite waters and passes wader the rock that 
makes the southerly wall of the Notch. It is here 
invisible for several reds, and its preeence is only 
indicated by ite aniee ad it rolls threngh its rugged 
tunnel. wet seasons and freshets, pfobably a 
portion af the water paress over the fragments of 
rocks which are here wedged together, and form an 
arch or ceverieg for the natural bed of the stream. 

The sensations which affect the corporeal facul- 
ties, ae one views there stupendous creations of 
Omaipotence, are absolutely afflict:ng and painful. 
Ifyou lonk at the summits of the mountains, when 
a cloed passes towards them. it is impossible for 
the eye to distingnish at euch a height. which is in 
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: 3 ~b gathers ng cleade OPPS en, 
igs peel ee viltoa, rests 
He orn chal , ond useless, lie 


‘Of Lis off @orks bis éresd(ul art alone. 

Earth quakes et hie 5 ber 

Coneciving thunders 

Aud fery caverne, ronre beneath his foot. 

The hills move lightly, and the muuntaius smoke, 
‘+ he has touched them. 

t rocks tall headlong and the valleys rise, 

frat solid was, by: transformation strange, 

po fluid ; and the fixed and rooted earth, 
‘ormented into billows, heaves and awei.s, 
Or, with vertiguous and hideons whirl 
Sucks down ite insatiable. Immense 
The tumult, aed the overthrow, the pangs 
And agonies of human and of brute 
Multitudes, fugitive on every side, 
And fugitive in vain. 

Reflection neods not the authority of inspiration 
to warrant a belief that this delineation is enme-. 
thing more than poetical. ffistory and Philosophy 
teach its troth, or, at least, its probability. Ti 
melancholy imaginings which it excites are relieved 
tw the convietion that the whole of God's creation 
ie nothing lees 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Formed for his use and ready at his will; 
and that if this globe should be resolved into chaos, 
it will undergo a new organization, and be remould- 
ed into scenes of beauty and abodes of happiness. 
Such may be the order of nature to be unfolded ina 
perpetual series of material production and decay, 
of creation and dissolution—a magnificent proces- 
sion of worlds and systems—in the march of eter- 
nity. 

A®cr passing by the meadow mentioned above, 
the road proceeds throug! a forest of evergreens, 
mines, monuntain-ash, &¢. four miles iv the hous: 
of Mr. Crawford. jun. This tathe resort of all vis- 
itere to Mount Washington, nnd is the only human 
habitation, after leaving Mr. Willey’s, already men- 
thoned. for the spece of twelve miles. fiere WE TE= 
mained several 
day morning. When we arrived, the summit of 


Mount Waghivgton was env in thick cleads, 
and did not show itself cil aeeday, tT 
the horizon inevery other direstiea was clear. 


ugimit of thie moustain is nine miles fiom Craw- 
i F ie on the read to 


to imcemmode the pedestrian. After 
tre’ wore than siz miles, with Mr. Crewferd 
for a guide, and crossipg one branch of the Amseace- 


suck ¢iver ona log, and another branch several . 


times hy steppi tom stone ta dose, we baad 
pg i This ie a but made of bark acted 


truak risi 
but \y Gead aed dry. , 

: from the Led Meant Waeshiagtia 
) aad extensive. la a cleer » the eye 
takes in a lbp hed eiitinsd ese hu miles. 
When we were there, the atmosphess was ancky 
and the much cireemscribed. Little ene 
could be distinguished than the peeks of other moua- 
tzine, which rescmbied isiaads rising from the soe. 


the diminutive sies ef @ 
—t by the path we accsaded, we suashed 
Cra aobckeyatcc five e’cleck, having been sberat 
e 1] ts, ° : 
¥ Bir, Crawferd tatends to make a carslage reed 
from his house te the Camp, whieh will les- 
sea the fatigue of aecending the . Toe 
sist him im this project, 9 subscription is: in 
a book k at lis house, and about wgb- 
scribed. When this rosd fs completed which will 
be is the course of anether summer, we know net 
why the Notch and Moent Washingtos should not 
be attractive to those who travel for amusement, or 
Fo wild and weaderful 
iens of Natare, theese ecenes furnish enapesks 

gratification; aud if he is a com of New-Englaod, 
they Will not be the lees admirable becanee they arp 
a portion of his native woods and mouataias. We 
England— 

There is no other land like thee, 
Ne dearer 


8 5 
Thon art the shelter of the free; 
The home, the port of Liberty, 
hou hast been, sad shalt ever be, 
—- Vill aid is o'er. 
“ure te think p 
My peel bead chal ae t cnree the sen 
She bore 


‘Thoa art the firm enshaken rock, 
And Vising treet tng kanty mek 
, ries soc 
He4 seoethe crate rows ehall raock, 
‘s chaise pajeck, 
bed Aad the oppressed ; 

Ali, who the wreath of Freedem twine, 
Beneath the shedew of thy vine 


Are'bleesed. 

We love thy rude aad recky shore, 
Aad here we stand— 

To die for heme—leaning on. heaven 
Our heed. 


Columbian Centinel 
Boston, Sept. 9, 1826. 


motion, the moustaia or the clond, and this decep- See ot rtearaael ree were, he vices Leas prem wee grace misiteicies, 
tion of vision produces a dizziness, which few spec- very gratefel to the limbs one @ Bia lexaytrem tie Bav.t 
tators have nerve en to endure for many min- thither from his house ; and no ether of Sowewer, Re, 2)%4 1g. 
wees. If the eye be Gted on the crags and masess his ticable. He ‘ace Monk. Dean Srt—i hee, Securahd 
of rock that project from the sides of the monn: ee ramet ge acd ie tren) eee ta a Woes Ucumesasy end. chal ove 
taine, the flerh involustarity quivers, sales bes sary vessels for making tea. ‘The course usuully a- quand a day.af eat tp vhs , 5 Reieg you 
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Noms than’ thesk ' blood, od it meeessar arecine on whole in one happened oa the eight of ; Asguet, 
hey ave tea! tablime to be The frequent day, We sited at fy sbi a wiord’s hease, Weush will be long romombered is thin pant of 
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they seve first ate ther sade band of the ceeded in the accent, which is ¢ ing & whh iwo gentlemen of ny acquatatance frum 


York, and rode 9s far as Haver: 
Sabbath. The road 

Cress the path. form cite twhich. we was like a bed of aahus 
{wo or threa inches deer ; and the country around 
ws exhibited the woual effects of a long drought. 

’ The abundant raine, that fell three weeks ago. 
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- and send, and flood wood. 


over the Southern half of New-England, did Rot 
reach the upper part of the valloy of Connecticut 
River. On Monday morning it began to rain at 
Haveriill, and continuéd along our routo for most 
of the day, but sv moderately und at such intervals, 
that with the help ofgreat coats end umbrellas 
we proceeded on ow pled in an open wagon 
as faras Bethlehem, lifteen miles West of the 
White Mountains. As we epproached the vicio- 
ity ofthe Mountains, tho rain increeeed till it be- 
came a storm, and compelled usto stop about the 
middle of the afternoon. a 
The storm continued most of the night ; but 
the next morning was clear and serene. The 
view fron the billof Bethlahem wae extensive 
aud delightful. Inthe Eastern horizon Mouut 
Washington, with the ree aoe peaks on the 
North and on the South, fonned a grand outline 
far up in tho blue sky. Two or three smal: flee- 
‘cy clouds rested on its side, a little below its suin- 
mit, while from behind this highest point of land 
in the United States East of the Mississippi, the 
avn rolled up peniciog in hie mrong\y and glory. 
We started off toward the object of our journey, 
with spirits greatly exhilerated by the beauty 
aud grandcur of our prospect. As we hastened 
forward with our eyes fixed on the tops of the 
Mountains before us, little did we think of the 
scene of destruction around their baeo, on which 
the eun was now for the first time kaa 8 to 
shine. In sbout half an hour we entered Bre- 
ton Wocds, an unincorporated tract of land cov- 
cred with a primitive forest, extending on our 
road five miles to Rosebrook’s Inn, and thence 
vx miles to Crawford’s, the establishinant begun 
\by Kosebrook’s father, as described in the Trav- 
lels of De. Dwiant. On entering this wildernces 
‘we were struck with its universal etillncss.— 
'Froin every leuf in its ummense massce of folingo 
the rnin lung in large glittering drops ; and the 
silver note of a single unseen and »nknown bird 
was the only sound that wo could hear. After 
we had proceeded a mile or iwo the roaring ofthe 
Amonvosuck began to break in uponths etill- 
nega, and soon grew so loud ns to excite our 
surprise. In consequence ef coming to tho riv- 
er almost at right angles.and by a very narrow 
road, through trees and bushes very thick, we 
had no view of the water, till with a quick trot 
we bad advanced upon the brilge too far to re- 
cede, when the sight that opened at cnce to tho 
right hand and to the left, drew from all of us 
similar exclamations of astonishment anc terror ; 
and wo hurried over the trembling fabrick as 
fast xs possible. After finding ourselves acfe on 
the other side, we walkod down to the brink ; 
and, though familiar with mountain scenery, we 
all confessed that we bad never seen a mountain 
torrent bofore. The wer was as thick with 
excth as it could be. without being chanyed into 
mud. Aman living near ina log hut showed 
us how high it was atday brenk. Though it had 
fallen ix feet, he assured us thar it was etill ten 
feet above its ordinary level. ‘To this add its 
ordinary depth of threo or four fom, und here at 
day break was a body of water twenty leet deep, 
and sixty feet wide, moving wuh the rapidity of 
a gale of wind Letwecn steep banks covered with 
hemlocks and pines, and over x bed of large 
rocks, breaking ite surface into billows like Toso 
of the ocean. Alter gazing a fow moments on 
this sublime sight, we proceeded og our way, for 
the most part ut some distance from the river, rill 
we came tothe farm EA Te ttopa hho Alias Mg 
banks. ad hie cov iter. 
ores Hie fences and bridg- 
ee were all swept away ;.and the road was so 
blocked up Seiten that we had to wait for the 
labors of mes apd wxen, before we cosll get ty 
hie house’ Heto we were told that the river 
was nevor before known to bring down any 
consider:blé quantity of earth. and were poin:- 


ra 
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ed to bare-spota on the sidve of the White Moun- 
tains. never ceen till that morning. As our road. 
for the remaining six miler, lav quite: near the river 
and crossed inany small 'ributary etreains.we em- 
ployed a manto accoinnany us with anaxe. We 
were frequently obliged to remove trees from the 
road,to fill excavations,to mend and mako bridges, 
or contrive to get our horecs and wagon along 
separately. After toiling in thie manner for 
half’ a day, we reached the end of our journey, 
not however without being obliged to leave our 
wagon half a snile behind Ia many places. in 
these six miles, the roa and the whole adjacent 
woods, 08 it appeared from the marks on the 
trees, had been overfluwed to the depth of ten 
feet. In one place the river, in consequence of 
some obstruction at a remarkable fall, had been 
twenty feet higher than it waa when we passed. 
We stopped to view the fal!, which De. Dwicut 
calls ‘ beautiful.” He says of t—“ The descent 
is from filty to siaty foet, cut through a nase of 
stratified granite; the sules of which appear na 
if they had heee laid by a mason ina variety of 
fantustical forms; betraying, however, by their. 
rude and wild cspect, the masterly hand of na- 
ture.” This descrij-tion ia sufficiently correct ; 
but the beauty of the fall was now lost in its 
sublimity. You have only to imagine the whole 
body of the Amonoosuck, aa it appeared at the 
bridge which we crossed, now compressed to 
half of its width, and seat downward at an an- 
gle of 20 or 25 degrees, between porpendicular 
walla of stone. On our arrival at Ceawford’s 
the appearance of his farm was like that of 
Rosebrook’s, only much worse. S.me of his 
sheep and cattle were Jost; and cight hurdred 
bushels of oats wore destroyed. Elero we found 
five gentlemen, whio gave us an intércating ac- 
count of their unsuccessful attempt to ascend 
Mount Washington the preceding day. They 
wentto the “Camp” at the foot of the moun- 
tain on Sabbath evening, and lodged there with 
the intention of climbing the summit the next 
morning. But in the morning the mountains 
were enveloped in thick clouds; the rain began 
to fall, and increased till aernoon, when it came 
down in torrents. At five o’clock they propos- 
ed to spend another night at the canip, and let 
their guide retorn home for a tresh aupply of 
provisions forthe next day. But tho impossi- 
bility of keeping a fire where every thing wae so 
wet, and at length the advice of their guide, 
made them all conclude to return, though with 
great reluctance. No time was now to be lost, 
for they had seven miles to travel on fot, and 
six of them by a rugged path through a gloomy 
forest. They ran as fast as thoir circumatancens 
would permit; but the dark evergreens around 
them, andthe black clouds above, made it bight 
before ef had aoe half of the way. ‘The 
rain poured down faster every moment; and the 
Jittle gtreams, which they had stepped across the 
evening before, must now bu croseed by wading, 
or by cutting down trees for bridges, ta whic 
they were pig ded to cling for life, In this wa 
they reached the bridga over the Amonoosuc 
near Crawford’s just in time to pass it before it 
was carried down the Current. Wednesday, 
the weather being clear and benutiful, and tha 
waters having subsided, six gentlemen, with u 
guido, wemt to Mount Washington, and one ac- 
companied Mr. Crawford to the ‘‘ Notch.” from 
which nothing had yet been heard. We met 
again at evening, and related to each other what 
wehad seen. The party who went to the 


Mounwain were five hours in reaching the sito of 
the camp, insteed of three, the ueuval time. The 
path for nearly one-third of the distance was so 
much excavated, 
oes 


vered with miry saad, of 
ecu alla 3 


T sae 4 gh, 


MR jnken by the falling mountains and rughii 


afee amothes OR a ke fe ha wee GOs 
byikge werner eeeb ghar Me ways Go anda. omo ts 
varicte wages of decay Foo Doss. bed fed 

whotly ewegt aWwey ; and tke orl of 
Fiwnke:, Ly which i had coud BSI We ie 
than ten soda wide, and wird bamke fru fru 19 
fiNteen fee: high. Four or five other brouke 
were passed. whue beds were enlarywd, som 
of them fo twice the exteat ef teis.- so mewern: 
the water wan now oniv three or four fect wile 
while the bed of ten, ‘fifteer, or twenty rods in 
width, waa covered fi1 miles with stones from 
two to five foet in diameter, that had been rolled 
down the mountains, and ¢ h the forests, by 
thousands, braring every thing before them. Not 
a tree, nor the root of a tres, remained in their 
path. Immenee piles cf hemioeks and -ther 
ee with theie limbs and bark entirely bruised 
off, were lodged all the way on both sides. as 
‘they had been drivon in among the standing and 
half etanding trees on the banks. Whilo the 
party were climbing the Mountain. thirty 
‘*slidea”” were counted, eome of which began 
near the line where the svil and vegetation termi- 
nate. and growing wideras they descended, were 
estimaied to contain more than a hundred acres. 
These were all on the western side of the moun- 
tame. They were composed of the whole sur- 
face of the earth, with ail ita growth of woods, 
and its loose rocks, to the depth of 15, 20, and 
30 feet. -And. wherever the slides of two pro- 
jecting mountains met, forming a vast ravine, 
the depth was utill greater. 

Such was the report which the party from the 
mountains gave. The intelligence which Mr. 
Crawford, and tho gentleman accompanying 
him, brought from the Notch. was of a more 
melancholy nature. Tho road, though a turn- 
pike. was in such a state, that they were obliged 
to walk to the Notch House, lately kept by Mr. 
Willey, a distance of six miles. All the bridges 

ver the Amonooeuck, five in namber, those over? 
leo Saco, and those over tho tributary streams of 
both, were gone. In eome places the road was 
excavated to the depth of 15 and QO feet; and 
in others it wus covered with earth, and rocks, 
nd trees, fo as great a height. In the Notch, 
nd along the deep «efile below it, fura mile and 
a half, to the Notch House, and as far as could be 
n beyond it, no appearance of the road, ex- 
pt io one place for two or three reds, could be 
discovernd. The steep sides of the mountains, 
Graton one hand, then on the other, aad then o@ 
boyb, had slid down into this narrow passage, 
and formed a continued mass from one and gd 
the other, so that a turnpike will probably not 
be made throogh it again very enon if ever! The 
Notch House was found uninjured ; thoagh the 
harn adjoining it by a shed was crushed. and 
under its ruins were two dead hofses.. The 
house was entirely deserted ; the~beda wern 
tumbled, their cuvoring was turned down; amd 
near them upon chairs and on the floor lay the 
wearing apparel of the several members uf the 
family; while the money and papers of Mr. 
Willoy wero lying in hls opengbur. From theso 
cireumstances it ecemed aliaost.certain. the the 
whole family wore destroyed; and it eon be- 
jeame quite eo, by the arrival of a brotker of 
‘Mr. Crawford Crom his father’s six miles furth}r 
East. From trim we learnt that the vatley of t 
Saco fur many miles, presented an uninterrupt 
scene of desolation. The two Crawfurds we 
the nearest neighbours of Willy. Twodaysh 
ecw elapsed since the storm, and rothing h 
been heard af his family in either direction. 
‘There wasno- longer any room to doubs, th 
they’ had becn alarmed by the noise of? 
destrnction around them, hac sprang fro: 
theie beda, and fled waked from the 
snd inthe utter darkness had boea seen ay 
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torrents. The family, which is said to” 
been amiable aud respectable, cogeimted 
nine persona: Mr. Willy and/his wile and 
onng children of theirs, with e@ hirvd and 
y. After the fall af a eingle side tact 
they were more reddy to take the alarm, bean 
, denge 


‘hey @id not consider their 


$ i 
as anna had ever hoag know'ft tu (hil there pe 
Kiet moreanie Spaeow’ tae 


vings tothie. Whaéther 


Accidents, 2, 24 

Adams, Mt., 18 

Addison, Joseph: Cato 
quoted, 10, 14 

"Age of Benevolence," 5 

Agiocochook, 29 


Allegorical language, 25 


Allen, David, 5, 6, 10, 
13, 16, 20, 22 
Allen, Gay Wilson, 3 


Alps, 4; see also "Excel- 


sior". 

Ambitio, 29 

Ambition, 23, 24; tower 
ef, 25 

American Statesman, 22 

Amonoosuck River, 5, 8, 
11-12, 19 

Anonymity, 24 

Archetype, 23-25, 28 


Aurelius, “Ambition,” 26 


Ballot, 29 

Bar, 12, 16 

Barker, a traveller, 8, 
10, 20, 23, 28 


“Barn, 3-6, 12-18, 16, 20 


Barrow, John, 23 
Bartlett, N.H., 3, 6, 
10, 17-19 
Bartlett, Richard, 4 
Beds, 5, 12, 16, 28 


Belknap, Jeremy, History 


of New-Hampshire, 29 


Belzoni, Giovanni B., 23 
Bethlehem, N.H., 11 ~ 
Bible: allusions to, and 
quotations from, 7, 11, 
13, 18, 20, 22, 25, 27, 
29 


Bodies, 6, 20, 28-29 
Boston, Masse, 2-3, 11, 
16, 22-23, 32 


Boston Commercial Gazetta Co 
4 


Boston Courier, 4-6, 10, 

si 

Boston Daily American 
Statesman, 5, 17 

Boston Evening Gazette, 
14 

Boston Traveller, 3 


Boston Weekly Messenger, 
11 


Bowdoin College, 2; 23-24, 


27 
Bey, 10 


Brattleboro Messenger, 22 Crawford's Inn, 8, 11-12, 


Breton Woods, 11 


Brewer, E. Cobham, Dic- 


Bridgetown, 20 
Buckingham, Joseph T., 


Bulwer-Lytton: 
Bunyan, John, 25 
Burnham, Philip E., 24 
Butler, Charles, A Con= 
nected Series of Notes 


m the Chief Revolutions, 


Caldwell, Zenas, 24 
Camp, 4-6, 8-10, 12-13 Destiny, 28 
Cantwell, Robert, 2, 23-24 Destruction, 7, 16 
Carbuncles, 29 


Carrigan, Col. P., 5 
Cascade: see Silver Cas= Dissolution, 8 


Catastrophes, 2, 23=24 

Cattle Show, 3 

Chandler, Elizabeth La- Doting, 29 
throp, 2, 27 


Christian Examiner, 23 


Christian Mirror, 13 
Climate of Opinion, 23 9, 11-12 


Clothing, 4-5, 12, 16 
Cobbett, William, Sermons, 


Colman, Henry, Sermons, 25 
Columbian Centinel, 3, ll, Eruption 124 


Concord, Masse, 2=4, 22 
neord, NoH., 6, 9, 13, 


Connecticut River, 11 
Contentment, 6, 18 
Conway, NH, 3-4, 6, 10, 


Corpses, 4, 6, 20, 28 


Corruption, 26 
"Cottage of the Hills," 


Crawford, Ethan Ao, 3-5, 


es Ace 


had ever buen known to fall yas Shee. 
length of time, et faust sjnes woof 
mountains were covarcd withpe beary a grow! 
of wounds, or whether the slides’ Geiceed 
by the falling of nach a quantity of suiiden- 
ly, after the carth had bean ron.fered light and 
Jeose by the long drought, Tam utterly agable 
to say. All T know iv.that a1 (he clasesifa raiay 
day. the clouds seemed all to come tagesher over 
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tionary of Phrase and passim 
Creation: a reservoir of 
Bridge, Horatio, 24 means, 8 


Croker, Je We, 23 


Darkness, 5=6 


seo Lytton. 


Deluge, 3 


Denon, Dominique V., 23 
Desolation, 12-14, 20 


Dimmesdale, 24 


Diocese of Connecticut, 2 
Diodorus Siculus, 23 


Dog, 68, 16, 22 


Dover Gazette, 3 


Duels, 3 


Edel, Leon, 3 


Edinburgh Review, 23 


Effect, 28 


Collections...relating to Effingham, 10 


New Hampshire, 23 
Collective Unconscious, Egypt, 23 


Entrails, 4 


Esther, 27 


Fame, 23-24 
Fanshawe, 24 


Fatalism, 24 


Crawford's Notch, 2 et 


Dartmouth, NH., 17 
Date of the slides, 28 
Daughter, 5, 23 

Deane, Gorham, 24 
Death, 23, et passim. 


Donne, 3, 23-25 
Doom, 13-14, 21, 23 


Dungeon of Infamy, 26 
Dwight, Theodore, Travels, 


Earthquakes, 24=25 


Egyptian Darkness, 5 
Election in Rome, 29 


Estimation of oneself, 25 


Essex Institute Histori- 
cal Collections, 


Essex Register, Salen, 


Eternity, 4, 8, 13-14 


European Magazine and 
London Review, 23, 26 


Evil, Problem of, 25 

Examiner, The, 23 
Excelsior, 3 

Crawford, Abel, 6, 10, 18- xcelsior 


Fanshawe, 23-24 


Farmer, John, 17, 23 


the White Mountains, aed at midnight 
their contents at ouca. ina terrible burst of cain, 
which produced the effecta that have nuw been 


Why these effects wera prediced 


now, and never before, is known only to Him, 
who can rend the heavens when he will, and 
come down, and cause the mountains te flow 
down at his presence. 


Yours, &c. CARLOS WiLCOX. 


Pate, 17, 20, 28 

Fiedler, Leslie A., 24-2 

Fields, James Thomas, 26 

Fires, 3, 24 

Flies, 6 

Flight is vain, 7 

Flood, Indian story of, 

Floods, 25; see Deluge. 

Floom Brook, 5-6, 13 

Flume, 9, 28=29 

Folklore of New Hampshir 
and White Mts., 29 

Fordyce, James, "The Tex 
ple of Virtue, a Drear 
25 

Forebodings, 21 


‘Foreshadowing, 19, 23, 2 


Francis, Philip, 26 
Franklin, Benjamin, on 
early marriages, 18 

Free Will, 25 

Freshet, 4 et passim. 
Frozen Statue, 17 
Fryeburg, Maine, 3—=4 
Fugitive, 7 

Funeral, 28-29 

Funk and Wagnalls Stands 


Dictionary of Folklore 
29 


Galileans, 25 

Gentleman's Magazine, 2: 
25 

Girl, marriageable, 5, | 
see Daughter. 

Glory, 24 

God, 7, 18, 20, 22, 28 

Godwin, William, St. be 
23, 25 

Goss, Mr., 4 

Gothic Romances, 23 

Gothicism, 2 

Grandmother, 18, 23, 25 
27 

Grave, 18, 22, 29 

Graveyard School, 23 

"Great Carbuncle, The", 
29 

Greatness, 26 

Guest, 24 


Hall, Obed (Judge), 6 

Hands, 6 

Hangings, 3 

Hanover, N.H., 11, 32 

Happiness, 18, 29 

Hart's Location, 6 

Hathorne, William: his 
advertisement, 11 
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Haverhill, N.H., 4-5, 11 

Hawthorne, Manning, 23-24 

Heart's-ease, 29 

Henry VIII, 27 

Herb, 29 

Herculanensia, 23 

Herculaneum, 23, 27 

Hired Men, 4, 28 

Holinshed, Raphael, Chron 
icles, 2 

Horace, Odes, 26 

Horses, 3, 5, 20 

Hounds, 6 

Hoyt's New Cyclopedia of 


Practical Quotations, 
29 


Hunt, Leigh, 23 
Hurricanes, 3, 25 
Hybris, 25, 28 
Ideas, Platonic, 25 
Imagery, 28 
Immortality, earthly, 
23-24 
India, 23 
Indians: their belief in 
_ mountain spirits, 15=- 
16; monuments and rel- 
icts, 29; their story 
of a flood, 29; their 
superstitions, 29 
Invisible Beings, 29 
Irony, 28-29 
Isolation, 24-25 
Israel's River, 9 
_ Italy, 23 


James, Henry, "The Art of 
Fiction, 3; "The Beast 
in the Jungle," 28 
Jefferson, Mount 
Jefferson, N.H., 9, 17 
Jefferson Turnpike, 9 
Jeffrey, Francis, 23 
Job, 25 
Seasthen, 20 
Judgment, 7, 19, 22-23, 
mm. <5, 28 
iFune, Carl Gustav, 25 
_Juvenal, Satires, 26 


‘Kesselring, Marion L., 
_- 2, 23, 25-26 


Lancaster, N.H., 9, 17, 
m oc 
Landslide: details of 
_ preliminary 1., 5-7, 
m 10, 19 

Leach, Maria, 29 

Legh, Thomas, 23 
7 ‘Life, uncertainty of, 25 
Lightning, 26 
‘Little, Josiah, 24 
_longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth, Excelsior, 3 
Love joy, Grandmother, 18, 
2 23 
hove joy, Polly, 18 a 
‘Iundblad, Jane, 23 
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Luxor, 23 
Lytton, Edward G. E. Lyt- 
ton, Bulwer-Lytton, lst 
Baron: Last Days of 
Pompeii, 27-28 
McMillan, Mr., 6 
Madison, Mount, 18 
Marble, 24 
Marcher, John, 28 
Marcian, 14-15 


“Mars, 26 


Mather, Increase, Il- 
lustrious Providences, 
25-27 

Memorials, 17, 22 

Modern Language Review, 22 

Money, 12, 16 

Monument, 17, 22-24, 28 

Monuments: of the Indians, 
29 

Moore, Jacob B., 4, 8=9, 
17 

Mount Adams, 18 

Mount Jefferson, 18 

Mount Madison, 18 

Mount Monroe, 18 

Mount Washington, 4, 17 
et passim; as symbol, 
27; guide to, 5 

Mountain personified, 28 

Mountain Spirits, 15-16, 
28=29 

Mountains, as symbols, 17 

Myth, 24 


Names, 28 

Nancy, 27 

Nancy's Hill, 10, 17 

Napoleon, 23 

Nash, a hunter, 17 

Nature: its terrifying as- 
pects, 23 

Necessity, 25 

Nemesis, 24, 28 

"New=-England," 8 

New England Galaxy, 

New England Magazine, 
24 

New Hampshire: history, 
legends etc., 23 


New-Hampshire Gazette, 11 

New Hampshire Historical 
Society Collections, 17 

New-Hampshire Intelligen- 
ger, 4-5 

New-Hampshire Journal, 6, 
8-10, 17 

New-Hampshire Patriot, 13 

Nicholson, David, 5, 10, 
20, 22 

Nickerson, David: 
Nicholsone 

Noah, 3 

Notch, 2 et passim. 

Notch Guide, 5 

Notch House, 3, 9, 16, 19, 


et passim. 
Notopoulos, James A., 23 


6, 10 
2, 


see 


Nubia, 23 


Oberon, 23 
Omnipotence, 7, 27 
Crolio, 16 
Osymandyas, 23 
Oxen, 4, 20 


Pain, Problem of, 25 

Palace, 28 

Pansy, 29 

Pedestal, 28 

Periodicals, 23 

Persona, 24 

Personification, 28 

Pilate, 25 

Pilgrim, 15 

Pine, 26 

Platonic World of Ideas, 
25 

Pochmann, Henry A., 3 

Poetry, 7-9, 15-16 

Poets, 23 

Polly mcr 

Pomp, 24 

Pompeii, 23, 27 

Pondicherry Mountain, 9 


Portland Advertiser, 4 


Portland, Maine, 3, 22 


erature and Politics, 


14, 17 
Portsmouth, N.H., 14, 17 
Powaw, 29 
Power: see Ambition. 


Preble, Ned, 24 
Predestination, 14, 21; 
see Doome 
Premonition: 

shadowinge 
Pride, 24 
Prophesyings, 3 
Prophetic, 24, 28 
Providence, 2, 7, 10, 17, 
19-20 
Providences, 25 
Pyramids, 23 


Quarterly Review, 23 


Randolph, N.H., 9 

Realism, 27 

Refuge, 6,10, 13, 16, 29 

Religion, 18 

Repairs, 22 

Repository and Observer, 
13 

Rickenbacker, Edward, 2 

Road through the Notch 
and repairs, 13 passim. 

Robbins, Chandler, Dis- 
orders of Literary Men, 
25 

Roberts, Kate Louise, 29 

Rock, a symbol, 27 

Romances, 23 

Rosebrook's Farm, 1l-12 

Rosebrook's Inn, 11 


see Fore= 


Rossberg in Switzerland, 19 


Ruins, 23 


Saco River, 3-7, 10, 12-13, 
17-18, 20, 23 

Salem Athenaeum, 2, 25 

Salem, Mass., 2, 4-6, 10= 
ll, 23; see Essex Registe 

Salt, Henry, 23 

Sandwich, N.H., 19 

Saul, king of Israel, 20 

ScholareIdealist, 24 

Sejanus, 26 

Sermons, 2 

Shakespeare, William: and 
Holinshed, 2; A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, 29 

Shed, 4 

Shelter: see Camp. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 
"Ozymandias," 23 

Shipwrecks, 3 

Shroud, 23, 27 

Signature, 24-25 

Siloam, 25 

Silver Cascade, 9, 13 

Sin, 25 


Smith College Studies, 2 


_ Smoke, as symbol, 28 


Snowstorms, 3 
Solace, 18 


Portsmouth Journal of Lit-Sperrow, 7 


Spenser, Edmund, 25 

Spirits of the Blast, 29 

Spirits ef the Mountain, 
15-16, 28=29 

Stewart Randall, 24=25, 28 

Stone, 24 

Stonehenge, 23 

"Storm on the White Moun= 
tains,” 16 

Stranger, 2, 19, 23, 25 

Sublimity, 7 

Superiority, 26 

Supernatural, 23 

Superstition, 29 

Switzerland, 5, 19 

Symbols, 27=28; mountains 
as Se, 17 


Taverns, 28 

Taylor, Jeremy, Discourses, 
2 

Tempests, 25 

Temple: of fame, 26 

"Temple of Virtue, a Drean, 
25 

Temples at Carnac and Luxor 
23 

Thebes, 23 

Tidal Wave, 27 

Tombs, 23 

Tone, 28=29 

Tower: in Siloam, 25; of 
Ambition, 25 

Tragedy, 28 

Traveller, 3 

Travellers, 3, 19 

Trump, Last, 28 

Turner, H. Arlin, 23 

Tyrant, 26 
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« $6. = 
"Uncertainty of Life," 25 Woodward, Mr., 9 
Unconscious, 25 


Ps t = 
Universe, organic theory eet 2 aeetts, e-4, 22 


of, 8 Youth, ambition of, 26; 
Upham, Thomas C., 17 solitary ye bothered 
about questions of fame, 
Vanity, 26 23 


_ Vesuvius, 27 

Viola Tricolor, 29 
Violet, 29 
Volcano, 7 


We------, Colonel, 17 

Waggoner, Hyatt H., 23-24, 
29 

Wagon, 11 

Warren, Austin, 25 

Wars, 3 

Washington, George 

Washington, Mount, 17, et 
passim. 

Water Spout, 4 

Waves, 27 

Westminster Abbey, 24 

Whipple, Colonel, 9 

Whirlwinds, 25 

White Hills, 3 et passim. 


OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 


THE PROFILE, Fr: ia Notch, White M tains, 
White Mountains, called Hares ec Onghal of panne, at 1314" x nae p 
Agiocochook, 29; catas-= 214” gold frame (over all about 18!2” x 2844”). Unsigned 
and undated but possibly about 1860 and attributed to George 
trophe of the Willey L. Brown (born in Boston, 1814; died in Malden, Mass., 1889), 
family, 2 et passim one of whose landscapes is in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. A pleasing picture of Nathaniel Hawthorne's “Great 
White Mountains Turnpike S s 
tone Face. 
Road, 22 


Whiteface Mountain, 19 
Whitefield, N.H., 20 
Wilcox, Carlos (Rev.), 
11, 13, 32, 34 
Wilder, Thornton, The 
Bridge of San luis Rey, 
27 
Willey, B. G. (Rev.), 10, 
13, 20 
Willey, Elbridge Gerry, 
5, 10, 20, 22 
Willey, Eliza Ann, 5, 10, 
20, 22, 27 
“Willey, Jeremiah Lovejoy, 
5, 10, 20, 22 
Willey, Martha Glazier, 
5, 10, 20, 22 
Willey, Polly (Lovejoy), 
o> 5, 10,20, 22, 27 
Willey, Sally, 5, 10, 
20, 22 
Willey, Samuel, Jr. (Cap= 
ain), + Pe aie 4 pe Bs 
ee oe 
Willey Family: their 
respectability and 
amiability, 3, 5=6, 10, 
12-18, 18; interment 
and re-interment, 6, 
15, 20, 28 
Willey House, 2 et passim. 
' See "Notch House”. 
Wind: presageful, 19, 28- 
29 “ 
Wolsey, Thomas (Cardinal) 
i a 


